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Editor s Uneasy Chair 



Ralph N. mi 

This issue marks the departure from Yer- 
mont Life of two associates, and the 
addition of a new member to the Staff. 

Walter Hard, Sr., sińce 1946 one of the 
magazine’s most valued advisors and 
contributors, is retiring as Editorial Asso- 
ciate. His Green Mountain Post Boy column, 
however, will continue to appear. 

Our second loss is Proctor H. Page, Jr., 
a staunch and talented friend of Yermont 
Life and for almost a year the magazine’s 
production manager. Mr. Page, a veteran, 
has been recalled to active military duty. 

Vermont Life's new Editorial Associate 
is 33-year old Burlington native, Ralph N. 
Hill, author of “The Winooski,” “Contra- 
ry Country” and the fortheoming “Side- 
wheeler Saga.” 

Mr. Hill, who was with Mr. Page in 
counter-intelligence work during the last 
war, reports an early interest in the 
written word. His first story, composed 
at 12, was about “a brave boy who saved 
his sister from a wolf (four-legged type).” 

A Dartmouth college graduate, Ralph 
Hill for a time after the war did public 
relations work in Washington, not for the 
government, he adds. Last summer he was 
active in helping salvage the Ticonderoga. 

With Editorial Associates Peach and 
Orton, Ralph Hill will help the editor 
choose a balanced and palatable farę for 
Yermont Life. wh 
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FANCY TURNS 

In the spring it is not only the young 
man’s fancy which turns. It is likewise 
true of anybody who still sports enough 
red blood corpuscles to cast a shadow. 
The difference is simply a matter of di- 
rection. While the youngbloods are 
languishing over some gal, the older ones 
are casting an eye at the warming sky and 
looking for the first hints of new life astir 
in tree or bush. Their fancy turns toward 
the coming months whcn their oft-chilled 
bodies may be renewed by the less distant 
sun. They too feel the sap rising and 
partake of the renewal which they see all 
around them. 

Of course there is the sugaring season 
when all, old and young, find equal joy in 
their fancy’s turning. Not that everybody 
in Vermont taps out or knows from ex- 
perience the very special joys of sugaring. 
Perhaps we might hcre add that the Post 
Boy has knowledge of certain sugaring 
chores which may often become just that, 
when any of springtime’s allurements are 
blacked out in the rush of getting the job 
at the sugar house done. However, as a 
rule, we have a notion that to most 
farmers sugaring is the least burdensome 
of all the farm operations; from that, to 
being the time most looked forward to. 
The Post Boy suddenly recalls that he did 
participate in a certain sugaring operation 
years back. If the gentle reader will ex- 
cuse the disclosure of a family matter, and 
the editor of this esteemed magazine will 
look the other way, we will mention a 
certain day of a certain spring when two 
members of the family were quite young. 
We must admit that we had tried boiling 
sap which we had gathered, with the help 
of the two youthful members, from our 
own trees. The fourth member of the 
family quartet not only failed to offer any 
encouragement to our use of her perfectly 
good kitchen oil stove; the whole enter- 
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prise was eventually given up because it 
was morę than the sap which boiled over. 
It was probably the next season when, 
owing to the lack of motherly cooperation 
noted above, the junior member had, with 
his older sister’s help, built a very passable 
arch of Stones back of the house. Trees 
had becn tapped and by Saturday there 
had been a good run. The busy mother 
finally noticed through the kitchen window 
that operations around the arch were well 
undcr way. Smoke was coming from the 
piece of rusty pipę which acted as a 
chimney, and steam was arising from— 
good heavens! What was that utensil in 
which the sap was obviously boiling. It 
looked like—but it COULDNT be. She 
rushed forth to the scene of operations. 
The excited cries of the sugar-makers 
were intcrruptcd with: “Childrcn, where 
on carth did you get that galvanized tub 
you’re boiling sap in?” “It’s perfectly all 
right Mother” said the young man. “It’s 


just Sandy’s tub.” Sandy, the Irish terrier 
was even then wagging his excited ap- 
proval. Horror was in the mother’s look and 
voice as she again expressed her complete 
objection to the facilities being employed. 
Again the junior member, with assurance 
that this would settle the matter fully and 
peaceably said: “But Mother. It’s per¬ 
fectly safe and clean. We gave it a good 
scrubbing out with flea soap.” 

One sign of spring which really signals 
the demise of Winter—though it may 
still offer a few disturbing twitches—is the 
chorus of peepers or hylas which comes 
suddenly to the ear some warm evening 
when there may still be some ice along 
the edges of the swamps. The ultimate of 
bliss is to be sung to sleep some early 
spring night by that chorus which sounds 
most like rather distant slcigh bells, 
brought in on a gentle breeze which has 
lost its erstwhile chill. There are many 
times when the Post Boy feels sorry for 
the urban dweller. Perhaps it seems 
especially tough when the peepers open 
the season. When they sing hylalujahs 
we know that it is spring. 

Words—plain ones—fail so often, and 
this may account for the bursting into 
verse which comes out like a rash in the 
spring. Ordinary modes of speech will not 
free the urge boiling within. In the olden 
day there were those who felt they could 
really sling words, especially adjectives. 
An Fast Jamaica friend found this in an 
1824 Agricultural Reader with which 
sentiment the Post Boy can quite agree 
but he’d hesitate to say so in so many 
words. “Happiness seems to have fixed 
her seat in rural scenes. The spacious hall, 
the lighted assembly, and the splendid 
equipage, do not sooth and entertain the 
mind of man in any degree like the 
yerdant plain, the wavy field, the artless 
dream, the melodious birds, the sportive 
beasts, the open sky, the starry heavens.” 


The Post Boy was born in Manchester 
in 1882, the fourth generation of the 
family to be Vermonters by birth. 
He attended the public school and 
Burr and Burton Seminary in Man¬ 
chester. He was a member of the 
class of 1904 at Williams College and 
latcr receivcd an honorary degree of 
MA from that institution for his 
writing in the field of folklore. He 
ran the family Drug Storę for thirty- 
five years bcfore taking over the 
Johnny Appleseed Bookshop which he 
and his wife now run. He was marricd 
to Margarct Steel in 1911. He served 
one session in the State House of 
Representativcs and four sessions in 



the Senate. He holds office in various 
town and State organizations, is 
President of the board of trustees 
of Burr and Burton and is a director 
of the Factory Point National Bank. 
He has contributed to various 
magazines and has published a 
newspaper column in the Man¬ 
chester Journal and Rutland Herald 
for many years. He has published 
four books of verse, Salt of Vermont , 
Vermont Yintage, A Mountain Town- 
ship , and Ver?nont Valley. Also The 
Connecticut in the Rivers of America 
series, and with Margarct Hard, 
This is Vennont. There are two 
children, Ruth Bonner, and Walter Jr. 
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At the village school, children carrying *wreathes, 
flowers and flags, form their ranks to fali in behind the 
band, the color gnards and drill team. The band plays 
“The Show Boy,” “TheInvader,” “ Under Escort” and 
“lnvercar gili” as the paradę marche s along the Town- 
shend Road, np Main Street, and down again to the 
bridge over the north branch of Saxtons River. 


The band, coming down Main Street toward the 
bridge, passes the Tire House, which also serves as 
headquarters for the annual Graf ton Fair. In the back- 
ground , Ernestine and Henry Lakę stand with their 
children Susan and Peter, and a baby niece, to watek the 
ceremonies in which the youngsters will take part as 
soon as they are old enough to go to school. 


Major Charles Park leads the Grafton Comet Band, 
oldest in continuom service in the State, in the cancert 
that brings the days solemn observances to a festive 
close. Bom in Graf tan. Major Park taught m the Uni- 
versity of Vermont before entering the Anny for 
fifty-two months of service in World War U. After the 
war, he retumed with his family to Grafton, and has 
sińce been working with veterans throughout the State 
in a program of agricultural education. 

{Color photography by Stephen Greene) 











Courtesy of the Eastern lllustratmg and Publishing CoBelfast , Marne. 


Memoriał Day a! Grafton 

by Phyllis Abell Dettmers 

Nestled at the head of Townshend Valley among 
the green foothills of Southern Vermont Grafton 
observes Decoration Day the same today as it did 
in 1868 when the holiday was first established. 
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Originally set aside in 1868 as a day for 
honoring the dead of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Decoration Day—or as it 
now seems to be morę generally called, 
Memoriał Day—has grown to include 
both a family significance, and a generał 
commemoration for the dead of all our 
wars. Nowhere is the double significance 
morę vividly revealcd than in a smali 
Vermont community, where the de- 
scendants of those resting in the tranquil 
old graveyards continue to live in the 
same houses, walk the same tree-lined 
streets, and on Memoriał Day gather 
together for a community service of 
respect and gratitude. 

In the little village of Grafton, nestled 
at the hcad of the Townshend Valley 
among the green foothills of Southern 
Vermont, the traditional observances have 
been held every year sińce the first 
Decoration Day. Those who played in the 
Band for the first time in 1868, or marched 
as schoolchildren in the first paradę, are 
now themselves among those honored, 
and the children and grandchildren of 
those participating today will doubtless 
continue the custom years hence. 

Grafton is not unique among New 
England or American towns in holding 
beautiful Memoriał Day services. It is 
perhaps unique in being a charming and 
unspoiled village that has never been ob- 
scured by the outward signs of modern 
life. It has no moving-picture house, no 
drug storę, no neon lights, no business 
section; except for the installation of 
electricity, plumbing and telephones, it 
looks much as it did fifty or a hundred 
years ago. To be surę, automobiles run 
up and down its hard-surfaced main Street; 
but horses and wagons are still numerous, 
and when the annual Fair is held in the 
summer, with old costumes and vehicles 
on every side, they look perfectly natural 
and not at all like museum pieces. 

In fact, there is nothing of the museum 
atmosphere in Grafton. Modern life goes 
busily on; but because evidence of the past 
is alive on every side, its Memoriał Day 
service seems to embody the essence of all 
Memoriał Days. 

Preparations have gone on for some 
time beforehand. The Band, under di- 
rection of its leader, Major Charles Park, 
has rehearsed until it is in fine condition. 
The women have spent a day in the Chapel 
twining wreathes of running evergreen to 
put on the soldiers’ graves in Grafton’s 
cemeteries. Everyone will have mowed 
his lawn and set his early spring flower 
beds in order. And food is put in readiness 
in the Chapel, for after two hours of 
emotional intensity, everyone will be 
ready for a little earthly sustenance. 


(STEPHEN GREENE) 


The American Legion color guard, Pierce-Lawton Post #37 of 
Bel Iow s Falls, joins Grafton's own color guard in the linę of march, 
Commander Raymond H. Moore of Saxtons River at right, ist Vice 
Commander Kenneth Harty at left. Usually they are joined by a 
delegation of the Ve ter ans of Foreign Wars. Both Legion and VFW 
enjoy marching to the stirring rhythms of the Grafton Band. 


T o experience Memoriał Day in a 
beautiful smali Vermont yillage is 
to establish a deep personal contact 
with American history. Our great national 
holidays—July 4th, Thanksgiving, Colum¬ 
bus Day, the birthdays of Washington and 
Lincoln—all commemorate milestones in 


the evolution of a major nation, and of its 
place in world history. Memoriał Day, 
perhaps even morę than Armistice Day, 
is a solemn reckoning of the cost—in 
terms of the services and lives of indi- 
yiduals—of establishing and holding our 
heritage of freedom and unity. 
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Ar two o’clock the paradę sets out from 
he schoolhouse, which is set a little back 
rom the town: color guards, drill team 
nd veterans in uniform; the Grafton 
kornet Band, which was organized in 
867 and has taken part in every Memoriał 
)av paradę for 83 years; and finally the 
chool children, dressed in their new 
pring suits and dresses and carrying flags, 
yreathes and flowers. The Band plays, 
risply and precisely, marches that are old 
avorites as the paradę in good military 
ishion comes up the Townshend Road, 
Dunds the corner by the Town Hall and 
ie old Tavcrn, and swings up the main 
creet. Hcre are gathercd families that 
ave come in from the outlying hills, all 
ie townsfolk who are not marching, 
isitors from nearby towns and morę 
istant cities. One wonders that so tiny 
yillage can produce so big a crowd. 
Turning at the hcad of the Street, the 
arade marches down its gently sloping 
ingth, under the great archway of elms 
nd maples, past ncat white painted and 
:d brick houses, past the white-pillared 
avern and the Town Hall, past the old 
rancis Palmcr Storę, and the miniaturę 
ost Office, and down to the bridge that 
rosses over the north hranch of Saxtons 
iver. 

At the bridge, the marchers linę up at 
tention for the first of three dceply 
ioving ceremonies. At a signal, two 
;hoolgirls dressed in white step forward 
id slowly scatter handfuls of spring 
owers over the elear rushing waters of 
ie little mountain stream. One thinks of 
ie river flowing on, joincd by other 
reams, all pouring their waters into a 
*eater river which moves steadily on- 
ard, past countryside and towns and 
ties, until it finally rcaches the sea; just 
; the young men thus remembered, left 
leir homes herc in the hills, and went out 
to the great stream of events of national 
id international life. Heads are bowed as 
c pastor says a short prayer. Then the 
ing squad steps forward and fires a 
rcc-volley salutc to the dcad. One of the 
md members sounds taps, which is softly 
:hocd by a distant buglcr; and the cerc- 
ony is concluded w i tli the lovcly hymn 
bicie With Ale. 

Now the ranks rc-form, the Military 
Kort Marek rings out, and the procession 
;ain marches up the slopc of the main 
reet. As it nears the north end, with the 
hite Baptist Church on the right, and 
e red brick Congrcgational on the left, 
e road forks around Mrs. Charles 
aniels’ home, and the paradę follows the 
jht-hand path which leads to the Yillage 
mietery that looks down over the town 
d to the ring of grecn hills bcyond. The 


Above. Early morning flnds Dorothy Bragg and Ann Park gathering flowers in Mrs. 
Charles Daniels ’ garden. Sonie will decorate the urn dedicated to the Unknown Soldier in the 
Village Cemetery; others will be scattered over the waters of Saxtons River in rnemory of 
Navy dead. (stepiien greene). Below. W hen the paradę rounds the corner from the 
Townshend Road into Main Street , it passes the old Tavern, for many years a stage coach 
hostelry and now a summer inn. The galleries, columns and jutting third story , added after 
the Civil War , show Southern influence. Hawthorne, Emerson and Thoreau iised to stay here. 
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Presem Arms is madę during the rifle salute and sounding of Taps and Recall, in the Village Cemetery lying above the town. 
Graf ton has six cemeteries , all of them kept trim and tidy by Curtis Tuttle. In them are buried native sons njoho served in the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, the Civil War , Spanish American War, and World Wars I and II. (stephen greene) 


The spire of the Congregational Church also 
is shown on the cover of this issite of Ver- 
mont Life. Built in 1834 from Bullfinch 
drawings, this church is cansidered a fine 
example of early N.E. church architecture. 



brisk march changes to the solemn rhythm 
of the Rock Hill Tuneral Dirge , and the 
following crowd files quietly to the top of 
the little graveyard. ł lere the bridge 
ceremony is adapted to honor the Army 
dead. Spring flowers are placed on the urn 
dcdicated to the Unknown Soldier. Again 
a prayer, the Salute to the Dead, Taps 
and again the distant echo from the hill 
beyond, and the Band plays the Mis sio nary 
Hymn while children decorate the graves 
of Grafton’s soldier dead with their 
wreathes of evergreen. The solemnity is 
broken as the lively youngsters scatter 
over the hillside, each running to find a 
grave before the others shall havc reached 
it. One thinks of a gay Easter egg hunt; 
but their high spirits are not irreverent, 
and doubtless the men resting therc would 
prefer youth and happiness to sad re- 
membrance. 

After a benediction, the Band, playing 
A Royal Welcome Hojne, again leads the 
march back to one of the two fine old 
churches, where one of Vermont’s leading 
men has been invited to give the annual 
address, and the Roli of Honor for all 
wars is read. Grafton men have served in 
six wars: The Revolution, the War of 


1812, the Civil War (in which a large 
number of men fought than from km 
other town of comparable size), th< 
Spanish-American War, and World War 
1 and II. The names callcd out are not jus 
names—not just abstract history. The> 
are the names of fathers, grandfathers 
great-grandfathers; and looking about th< 
church, one sees their descendants, an< 
also, sadly, familics of the recent dead 
The day of commemoration ends on ; 
happy notę. The crowd scatters to geB 
frank furters, ice crcam and coffee at thB 
Ghapel, to greet old friends and exchangB 
news, and to sit about on the lawn for thB 
gala Band concert. The spell of sustaine<B 
reverence has been almost too intense. A 
one listens to familiar old songs in the lat 
afternoon sunlight, homely thoughts o 
getting home to supper and lighting a fir 
against the chi 11 of evcning eonie almos 
as a relief. But therc is also a deeper an 
morę abiding relief—a spiritual sense o 
having roots, of bclonging personally an 
intimately to the continuing life of 
country where one’s individual conviction 
and beliefs not only matter, but may be o 
crucial importance to its futurę. 

ENl 
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Arthur Park lays a wreathe on a soldiers grave. The Grafton 
band was organized in 1867, a year before the first Decoration Day. 

(STEPHEN GREENE) 


Larry Switzer, (surrounded by sousaphone ), Harold Wyman and 
\Valter Anderson uphold the bass section in the closing concert. 

(STEPHEN GREENE) 



The Barrett Ilomestead, now the home of the Benjamin McFaddens, was built before 1800 , and the original house added to , to make the present 
ymansionHere was born John Barrett , one of the founders and first director generał of the Pan-American Union, (joshua weinf.r.) 
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G overnor Emerson came up the 
hard way. He was one of six 
children—the son of a stone 
cutter. His mother, a great admirer of 
General Robert E. Lee of Civil War famę, 
named her son Lee, and as a whim gave 
him the middle name of Earl so that the 
initials spelled his given name. As a young 
man he spent his summers with his unclc 
on the Emerson farm (now in the family 
93 years and operated by the Governor’s 
two sisters, Flora and Dorothy) doing 
chores, helping to hay, picking up Stones, 
and working in the woods, his austere 
iincle believing that hard work was good 
for a boy. 

Imbued with the spirit of his mother 
who unhesitatingly expected great things 
of Lee he matriculated at Syracuse Uni- 
versity after graduation from high school 
(Barton Academy). At Syracuse he ac- 
cepted all kinds of work to put himself 
through college—did dishes, waited tables, 
worked for the railroad, anything where 
he could earn an extra dollar. At the uni- 
versity he was a member of the track 
squad, and of Sigma Nu Fraternity in 
which he held ofhce. 

Without funds to go on to law school 
after graduation from Syracuse young 
Emerson taught rural and city schools for 
three years before entering George 
Washington University Night Law School 
having fully dccided upon the law as his 
chosen profession. Taking a job in the 
Vcterans’ Bureau of the War Department 
in Washington, Lee worked days while 
attending night law classes, graduating in 
1926 with the degree of LL.B. 

He was admitted to the Yermont Bar in 
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1926 and opened an office in Barton. 
Shortly thereafter the building housing his 
office burned and he lost his library and 
office equipment. Reestablishing himself 
in other quarters his practice grew and he 
found himself taking work home at night. 

Honored by his townspeople he was 
madę town moderator; town, village and 
school district attorney; incorporated 
school district trustee; was twice sent to 
the Vermont House of Representatives 
which madę him speaker. Orleans County 
twice elected him State’s attorney and 
sent him to the Vt. Senate which madę 
him president pro tempore. The State 
twice elected him lieutenant-governor. 

In 1948 he lost in a campaign for the 
governorship to popular Ernest W. Gibson 
who sought reelection. Last year he 
conducted a campaign again. Single 
handed except for his law office steno- 
grapher he won in the three-cornered race 
by a handsome vote. His entire life seems 
expressed in the campaign which he 
evolved about the slogan, “I will not out- 
promise the promisers nor outspend the 
spenders.” His honest work and worth, 
his grass roots philosophy, seem to have 
leavened the thoughts of the people of his 
native State. 


Sheer ability, hard work, sober judg 
ment, and balance has madę Lee Emerso 
the man he is—trustcd by all who kno\ 
him, honored for what he is—a self madę 
hard working, modest, frugal Gree 
Mountaineer through and through. 

Not a tali man he is large of starure ii 
the law, as a statesman, as a legislator ani 
executor. His law office is still modest 
somewhat musty and unassuming. 

He married Dorcas Bali, a Barton gii 
and their home has been blessed with tw* 
daughters. Governor Emerson has alway 
taken a deep interest in his home, hi 
family and the few acres of land on whicl 
he usually has a vegetable garden. Hi 
recreation is stream fishing in remot 
places, getting into the woods with a gun 
or on a hill in winter with skis. He is ai 
outdoor man. Always belonging to hi 
home Chamber of Commerce, a Mason 
supporter of his home church, he plays ai 
astute gamę of chess on occasion, neve 
smokes in public and seldom accepts 
cocktail. Mrs. Emerson has always beei 
active in club, church and communir 
affairs. The daughters, Cynthia and Nancy 
are good students and recognize thei 
father for what he is at home—not fo 
what he is as Governor of Yermont. 



Yermont's new first family strikes an informal pose at their Barton home. Left 
to right, daughters Nancy and Cynthia with Governor and Mrs. Emerson. 
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T here’s always musie in the air 
about the home of Congressman 
Winston L. Prouty. Of course 
there were a fcw months during the recent 
congressional campaign when the strains 
died away due to the rapid pace of the 
Newporter’s bid for election. However, 
Vermont’s new congressman lists among 
his hobbies, musie, and is elassified by 
close friends as an accomplished pianist. 
Ncxt to musie his principal sources of 
reereation are fishing and reading. But 
whatever the activity in which Mr. Prouty 
engages hc does so whole-hcartedly. He 
works hard and just as completely devotes 
his energies to his hobbies and reereation. 

As for work, the Congressman knows 
what the word implies. He started at the 
age of 13, during summer vacations, in the 
Prouty and Miller lumber mili at New¬ 
port. His first earnings were $9.00 for 60 
hours’ labor. He learned from the bottom 
up—the hard way—and thoroughly, and 
today is one of the partners. His father, 
Willard Prouty; brother, Paul Prouty of 
Brockton, Mass.; cousin, Richard Prouty 
of Newport; and cousin Burton Prouty of 
Brockton, Mass. make up the company. 

Newport has bccn the home of the 
Prouty family for a longcr period than the 
namc Newport has appeared on Vermont 
maps. Great-grandfather Adams built the 
first framc house in what is now Newport 
and the Prouty and Miller lumber firm, 
foundcd in 1868 by the Congrcssmanks 
grand father, is one of the oldest firms of 
its kind in the State, still managed by the 
same family. 

Prouty received his carly edueation in 
Newport sehools. He attended Borden- 
town Miliraty Institute in New Jersey 
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Pictures by Mack Derick 


(where he was an all-state end in football) 
and was graduated from Lafayette College 
in Pennsylvania. At an early age he bc- 
came interested in politics, because of 
family traditions. Two uncles had been 
prominent in State and national govern- 
mental affairs—the late Governor George 
11 . Prouty and C. A. Prouty, Chairman of 
the U. S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. “At one time it seemed to me that 
one must be gray-haired before seeking 
election to governmental posts,” Prouty 
admits. Now only 44, he is not “gray- 
haired” and when he was first elected 
mayor of his home city at the age of 32 
was one of the youngest mayors in the 
United States. 

Hc served Newport three terms on the 
city council and three times as mayor. 
Ten years ago he entered State politics 
and was electcd Newport’s representative 
to the generał assembly. Newport voters 
returned him to the legislature in 1945 and 
1947. He was elected permanent president 
of the 1945 generał assembly and in 1947 
was chosen Speaker of the House. Ap- 
pointed chairman of the Vermont Water 
Conservation Board in Fcbruary, 1949, he 
resigned just before his successful Con- 
grcssional campaign. 


He is a director of the National Bank of 
Newport and of Associated Industries of 
Vermont, a former member of the New¬ 
port Airport Commission and past presi¬ 
dent of the Rotary Club. Prior to World 
War II, he was chairman of the Orleans 
County Development Association. 

During his primary campaign, Mr. 
Prouty had as one of his dependable 
lieutenants his wife, the former Frances 
I Iearle. In addition to taking care of much 
detail for her husband during the cam¬ 
paign, Mrs. Prouty also figures in politics 
in her own right. She is a member of the 
Republican State Committee and the 
Republican City Committee. She also 
belongs to the Fortnightly Club, the 
Alpha Alpha Delta group of the United 
Church and has been a valued member of 
the hospital auxiliary. 

Besides Currie (now Mrs. Harry John¬ 
son of Newport); Ann, a high school 
sophomore; and Betty, a nurse in training 
at the Mary Hitchcock Hospital in 
Hanover, the family includes Mrs. 
Prouty’s mother, Mrs. Currie Hearle. 
Mrs. Hearle and Ann are making their 
home with Congressman and Mrs. Prouty 
in Washington. 



Left to right. Mrs. Prouty , the Congressman and their daughter Ann. There are two morę 
daughters—Betty in mirses training and Currie , now Mrs. Harry Johnson of Newport. 



















JANET GREENE with pictures by STEPHEN GREENE 


W hen we decided to live all year on our hill 
farm in West Dover the first thing we did was 
to build a sugar house. After thirty years of 
being “summer place” the mowings had grown up to 
brush and the old pastures were just poplar and soft mapie. 
But six sugar houses operated on the land years ago and 
there were plcnty of thrifty rock maples. If we built 
sensibly and started smali, why couldn’t we harvest a good 
cash crop during our first year of permanent country 
li ving? 

This is wlrat we did: 

We madę a traditional sugar house—of wood, with a 
tin smokestack. There were no frills unless asphalt 
shingles instead of roofing paper and closing in the sap 
storage tank and the woodshed are considered unnecessary 
refinements. The flooring was pea-stone. 

The total cost of the new sugaring plant with its 
equipment amounted to $2551.21: “amounted to” be- 
cause $255 worth of lumber for which we did not pay 
cash is includcd in this figurę. The house was built from 
our own trees and we swapped stumpage for cut boards. 
We paid $208.62 for supplies such as shingles, paint, 
hardware, cement and nails. The fiat Stones for the 
foundation came from old stone walls. All of the labor, 
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two carpenters and a mason, cost us $567.10. Grading the 
site, trucking, some painting and generał errand-running 
we did ourselves. 

The boiling rig is a King 4 x 12 Special, which will 
service a good-sized orchard, and for it and for the arch, 
gathering and storage tanks, 800 buckets, etc., we paid 
$ 1 5 2 ° 49 - 

Of course, many farmers can build the same sugar 
house for less money if they are able to do most of the 
construction work themselves. Too, they can save if they 
have the knowledge to buy good sccond-hand equipment. 

Unlike many farmers, we started out our syrup business 
by selling rctail by mail order, and the first year sold the 
season’s total of 165 gallons for $1037.25. Last season we 
added morę buckets, bought a larger gathering tank, 
improvcd the sugar lots and madę proportionately morę 
syrup which we sold in the same way. The red sugar 
house at the foot of the Iow mowing is paying for itself 
pretty well, and soon it will start buying limę and secd 
and fertilizer for the neglected fields we’re bringing back 
into shape. 

So for many reasons—some esthetie, some practical— 
we could not have madę a happier first invcstment as 
Ycrmont “farmers.” 





















Greene s truck removes lumber 
from mili to sugar honse site. 



Lester Fairbanks and Lewis 
Snów battm down the rafters. 



Lester Fairbanks (with Inammer) 
and Lewis Snów make fastthe studs. 



Fairbanks mixes “mud” for fmindation. 


Weston Snów builds 
a window f ranie. 


Lewis Snów at work 
on a wali board. 



Jenny Grenie u helps ” ber mother, Janet 


In fali the sugar Imisc 
is f ramęd in color. 






















( Lejt ) Walter Chapman , who operates his portable sawmill in the hills oj Dover , and Evelyn—a wije 
with tnie pioneering spirit—jell a 'uenerable spnice. ( Center ) Their marę , Jessie, knows herjob in the 
woods and can skid a log with the best oj them. ( Right) It took Chapman , shown here in his capacity as 
sawyer, five days to get his mili where he wantęd it down in the middle oj Grenie's big spnice. 


Ben Bntterjield (center) helps Fairbanks with a big one as Western Snów 
(lejt joregronnd) and his son Lewis, who jarms with his jather when 
not building sugar houses, watch. The jirst building Weston worked 
on was a sugar honse not 500' away, the arch oj which still stands. 



“ That's the ticketLester Fairbanks , here sem laying the south 
jonndation wali , has been doilig masonry jobs for the past forty years 
ojj and on. Building began the day ajter the last raili in August and 
was completed, without a days interruption , three weeks later. 
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( Above.) The evaporator and arch madę by the Geo. Soide Co. of St. Albans and selected by the Greenes is shown at Wilmington Fair. 
(Below.) Completing the roof. To carry ojf steam nuhile keeping out snów and ram the cupola should be the length of the boiling pan. The 
sugar house is 30' long by 16' wide. The smali wing holds the 25-barrel sap storage tank and the wood shed holds 10 cords of 3' wood. 
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The naming of ferm is varied and imcertain. The Nephrodium 
Spinulosum Intermedium or Fancy Fern , seen here in Wheelerville 
njcest of Pico , is also kno r um as the Spimdose Shield Fern. There are 
several “ brakes ” or other ferns which closely resemble this variety 
but the Fancy-Fern is the one which can be stored and shipped. 


B ACIC IN THE GREEN IIILLS of VermOIlt 
there is a flourishing smali industry, 
giving an income to a considerable 
number of people, about which few of us 
ever hear. If you have ever seen a large 
wooden rack strapped to the back of 
someone ęmerging from the woods on one 
of the back roads in the higher elevations. 
you might have thought him an optirnistic 
fisherman, or an eccentric hiker. He 
probably was one of the many trained 
pickers of the Nephrodium Spinulosum 
Intermedium, or to get down to trade 
names, the Fancy Fern. These pickers, 
who cover a large portion of our woodland 
in their travels, bring each dav’s “pick” 
to a point where it is picked up by trucks. 
The ferns are rushed to the storage plant 
from which they eventually go by fast 


railway express to all the principal cities 
in the United States. 

This thriving business was founded ovcr 
forty years ago by Mr. Peter I. Ackert, 
father of the present owner, and has 
grown so unobtrusively from a horse- 
and-wagon matter to an industry employ- 
ing at times ovcr a hundred persons, that 
few are aware of its existence. 

This fern is maturę enough for immedi- 
ate shipment as carly as the last of June, 
but for storage for winter shipment, pick- 
ing is begun about the first of August. In- 
asmuch as the picking season is ovcr 
around the middle of October and enough 
ferns to supply the florists the ycar round 
—some thirty million—must be gathered, 
sorted and stored in about ten wceks, it is 
a tense business while it lasts. 


FERNS 
FROM THE 
GREEN 
MOUNT AINS 


bv Beth R. Smith 

Color Photography by 
Ray Catozzi 


The Fancy Fern, true to its name, is of 
a beautiful lacy texture, and the color at 
its best is the finest green for blending with 
the gorgeous blooms in the florist shops. 
While these ferns endure being handled 
threc times and stored for months, they 
must be kept at a temperaturę which docs 
not vary morę than half a degree and must 
never be frozen. 

Unlike many of the beautiful things in 
our woods, picking does not kill out the 
growth of this fern. Gathering it is a 
ruęged job for it loves moisture and rough 
country. The fingers of the picker must be 
protected for the stems are grasped with 
the hand and broken off ncar the ground. 
Twenty five fronds are placcd carefully 
one upon another, the bunch tied and lcft 
on the ground. When an area has been 
covered, the picker retraces his steps 
gathering up the bunches and płacing 
them in the rack, tip and stem alternating. 
An expericnccd picker can bring out ten 
thousand ferns in a day by working from 
sunrise to sunset. At the receiving station 
the stems are neatly clipped, and the 
bunches are then placcd in paper-lincd 
cartons and taken to the plant for storage. 
Farm help often find this a good way to 
auęment their income for it can be done 
between haying and haryest timc. 

Another featurc, one which pleases the 
conservationist, is the fact that nothing 
feeds upon this fern. In fact, aside from 
weather conditions, there seems to be but 
one tiny worm which attacks the frond 
and that only in its carly stages of growth. 
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Extremely dry weather tends to bleach 
thc color, for they rcquire a rich moist 
location with dccp shadc. They cannot, 
however, be picked in rainy weather, for 
the surface moisture would cause decay 
or freeze when put in eold storage. 

“In a poor season” explains Mr. Aekcrt 
“even morę ferns havc to be stored to 
allow for shrinkage whieh may be as high 
as 20%.” Most fiorists place standing 
orders for the year. 

Although Mr. Ackert’s efficient 11 5,000 
cubic foot plant has no blaring sign, and 
stands unobtrusivcly by thc tracks of the 
Rut land Railroad at Danby, you have no 
troublc finding it. Evcryonc for miles 
around knows it’s there. I hc cold-storagc 
plant comprises 75,000 cu. ft. and reąuires 
constant watching.The hugc vat in whieh 
the crates of ferns are givcn a last thorough 
soaking before they start for Iexas or 
1 lobokcn will hołd sixty thousand at a 
time. 

Mr. Ackert says hc grew up in the 
industry and has conducted it as the M. L. 
Ackert Fern Company sińce the death of 
his father twelve years ago. It was back 
in the days when he was learning the 
business “from the ground up” that thc 
younger Ackert recalls an incident whieh 
brings a smile. I le was working with a 
group, packing up thc day’s “pick” on thc 
road from Bridgewater to Plymouth. 

“A large impressive-looking car pulled 
up alongsidc us” said Mr. Ackert, “and 
thc chauffeur leaned out to inquire what 
we were picking and what the ferns were 
used for. We told him and as the car 
pulled away we noticed the secret service 
men and realized to our astonishment that 
we had been obscrved by our Prcsidcnt, 
Calvin Coolidge.” 

Unless thc timber is all cut, letting in 
thc unfiltered rays of the sun, areas 
continue to produce year after year and 
thc pickers know where they will fili 
their racks. In vcry hot weather it is 
necessary to place thc ferns in a highly air 
conditioned room for sevcral days before 
placing them in storage. 

Back a few cons in what the geologists 
cali the “Carboniferous Age” most of thc 
vegctation of the earth was fern growth 
whieh rcachcd in sizc the largest of our 
present-day trees. It was these forests of 
ferns whieh formed our coal deposits. 
Many of the varieties havc become extinct, 
but there are still sonie 4,000 kinds, nonę 
of whieh, according to the encyclopedia, 
lvave any economic valuc. This author 
failed to take into consideration “Yankee 
Imrcnuity.” One of thc distinctive charac- 
teristics of thc fern family is its method 
of propagation. It has no sccds. Smali 


This picker with his rack 
fuli and protected with 
?naple branches commg 
out into the open near the 
foot of Alt. Killington is 
Henry King of Rutland. 



Mortimer L. Ackert , 
present owner of the 
Ackert Fern Company , 
inspects a box of ferns 
before they are stored. 



Ems Courcelle selects 
gladioli to use with the 
ferns he holds , in a cor- 
ner of the greenhouse 
established by Iris father 
in Rutland in 1890. 



* 
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(Below) When Gloria Jean Ackert was married to Arthur H. Wbite 
recently, ber fatbers fems were used most ejfectively in the table 
decorations at the reception in Danby. (parker-anderson studio) 


( Above ) Tbis scene in Danby sbows the mountain which produces tlie 
fems , the Ackert plant where tbey are stored and the Rutland Railroad 
over which tbey travel toflorists the country over. (beth r. smith) 


(Opposite page) Upper left. Spruce branches have been used by 
this picker to protect his ferns from the ropes. Upper rigbt. 
John Ackert, nephew of M. L., lifts oflf a few bunches of ferns at 
the Chittenden collection station. Left Center. The thermometer 
and thermostat inside the storage plant are carefully watched to 
keep the ferns at the proper temperaturę. Strips of wood are 
placcd under and between boxes to allow for air circulation. 
(beth r. smith) Rigbt Center. The fan in left upper corner of the 
plant circulates air constantly while “snów” collects under 
refrigerant pipes. Lower left. Mr. Ackert places another box of 
ferns in storage. Each box contains six thousand ferns. Lower 
rigbt. Sixty thousand ferns are lowered into the vat for an 8-hour 
soaking before they start their railway express journey across the 
continent to a flower shop in a distant city. (ray catozzi) 
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spores on the back of the maturę fronds 
contain both egg and sperm. These blow 
to new locations where, under favorable 
conditions of moisture, a “Prothallus” is 
formed from which a new plant grows. 

“Fashions in floral work change from 
time to time” said Mr. Ackert, “but the 
demand for the cut Fancy Fern is con- 
sistent and it is the only species in the 
east which is suitable for storage. Ferns 
touch Americans in all walks of iife. 
Birth>, weddings, anniversaries, banquets, 
fashion shows and all the happy occasions 
of life as well as funerals are times for 
flowers, and if Flowers, of coursc greens.” 
We are scarcely aware of the green among 
the cut flowers, unless it isn’t there, for 
naturę knows ho w to balance them and so 
does the clever florist. “There are many 
greens available to the florist today” he 
added “but they have yet to discover any- 
thing morę beautiful than the Fancy Fern 
to combine with cut flowers. We are 
proud” he continued seriously, “of the 
fact that we are the largest shippers of this 
type of fern.” And probably because he is 
a dyed-in-the-wool Vermonter he liked 
the thought “Naturę must like green, she 
madę so much of it!” end 
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Vermont Cooperatives 

Today farm cooperatives furnish Vermont farmers 
with everything from overalls to pitchforks and 
can even provide them with money to buy a farm. 

by Donald L. Smith 


V ermont cows are unusual. They outnumber thc 
human population of the State, produce enough 
milk in a year to fili a river seventy-eight miles 
long, twenty feet wide, and three feet deep, and are 
responsible for starting the farm cooperatives in Vermont 
which now do a forty million dollar annual business. 

“Old Bossy” really set Green Mountain farmers up in 
business after the turn of the century, when the many 
cooperative creameries in Vermont were started. Today 
farm cooperatives furnish Vermont farmers with every- 
thing from overalls to pitchforks and can even provide 
them with enough money to buy a farm. 

Over fifty per cent of the milk produced by these cows 
is sold through cooperative creameries with the sale of 
about one third morę arranged by cooperative bargaining 
associations. About forty per cent of the feed they eat is 
purchased through cooperative purchasing organizations. 
About 28 percent of the short term loans and 34 percent of 
the real estate loans are madę by farm credit cooperatives. 
One out of every five electrified farm homes is served by 
one of the several electric cooperatives operating in 
Vermont. One of the most recent additions to the farmers’ 
cooperative business structurc is a gasoline delivery 
service which promises to become an important part of 
farm life in Vermont. Morę than one out of every two 
people using freeze lockers patronize a cooperatively 
owned plant. This proportion is the highest in the country. 

Cooperative marketing of milk has bcen developing for 
the past fifty years. It started as a means for the farmers 
to sell butter, but as our market changed to fluid milk, due 
to great population increases in New England cities, the 
farmers’ marketing needs forccd certain changes. In the 
early days there were many smali organizations selling 
milk in the form of butter or cheese. Fluid milk markets 
have caused larger cooperatives to develop, which collect 
milk from a wider area and send it to market. The dc- 
velopment of the modern truck and railroad system also 
promoted this trend. 

During the early 1900’s when farmers became interested 
in the city distribution of milk and were just beginning to 
supply some of the demand of the Boston market, dairy 


marketing cooperatives developed most rapidly. It did not 
take long for farmers to realize that they had to organize 
to sell milk in the new markets. Each farmer could no 
longer take his product to market, as might have been 
done had he sold it in his own community. The farmers 
joined together, bought necessary equipment and hired 
employees to market their milk as a group. Profits from 
this operation were divided among themselves at the end 
of the year. 

It was not an easy road. There was always the problem 
of raising money for morę equipment and necessary sup- 
plies. The flood that struck Vermont in 1927 hit some of 
the newly organized creameries a serious blow and one of 
them was unable to reopen. The rest shoveled out the mud 
and silt and soon shipped milk again. The depression of the 
early thirties also brought trouble. Milk went to below 
the one dollar per hundred mark, which is around two 
cents a quart. 

But these troubles were weathered and now Vermont 
farmers have developed an advanced system for disposing 
of their products and for buying themselves morę supplies 
and services. Cooperatives are now regarded by many 
Vermont farmers as the important stand between them 
and inereased government participation in agriculture. One 
rugged individualist, a member of one of thc dairy market¬ 
ing coopcratives, stcadfastly refused to cash his subsidy 
checks! 

Some of the cooperative creameries in Vermont have 
taken progressive steps to help eliminate the seasonal 
surplus problems that seem to plague the milk industry. 
The Granite City Cooperative Creamery in Barre has 
become well-known over Vermont for its “Real Ice 
Cream.” Here is an attempt to solve the surplus milk 
problems right at homc. 

Sales of ice cream by this forward-looking group of 
farmers started in 1921 and by 1949 they were selling 
about a million quarts a year. This is almost three quarts 
yearly for every Vcrmontcr. Vanilla is the favorite flavor 
with mapie walnut second. Mapie flavors are in second 
place probably because of Vermont’s famę in mapie 
production. In the national picture, chocolate ice cream is 
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( Above ) At the United Farmers annual meeting at Stowe Center delegates elected by members in locctl districts ballot for directors. 
(Belozu) The Montpelier Cooperative Freeze Lockers, patronized by residents oj the capitol district, was established in March 1947. 
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( Above) Mrs. Marion Anderson , Asst. Manager of the Mapie Comer 
Coop. Storę , serues Exec. Sec. Donald Smith oj the Vt. Coop. Council. 


in second place and mapie flavors are far down rhe list. 

This creamery, however, is not the only one that has 
pioneered in this work of disposing of surplus milk 
through the manufacture of milk products, like ice cream. 
The Cabot Cooperative Creamery has been making its 
own brand of butter and cheese for many years. Today 
Cabot cheese is known throughout Vermont, and its 
butter is used by many. These products represent deter- 
mined attempts by farmers to sell their own products on 
the basis of their skill at making pure Vermont butter, 
cheese or ice cream. 

Some farm cooperatiyes have done much to shorten the 
route of dairy products between country producers and 
city consumers. United Farmers’ of New England, one of 
the biggest cooperatiyes in the dairy business, brings 
much of its members’ milk directly to the consumers. 
They and others operate dairy bars and lunch counters 
over which they sell milk and milk products directly. 

In Vermont about forty million dollars worth of farm 
products are sold through cooperative organizations 
annually—organizations w hich are founded, financed, and 
oftcn directed by farmers. Most of this is milk, which 


(Below) The directors of the Electric Coop. are shown on the stage as 
the president gives his annual report to the members who own it. 
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(Above) The Granite City Cooperative Creamery in Barre sohed 
part of its surplus milk problem with popular u Real Ice Cream . 11 

brings in about thirty-five million dollars yearly to Ver- 
mont farmers. Such items as milk products, mapie syrup 
and sugar, liyestock, poultry and eggs, and nearly all of 
the field crops grown on Yermont farms are sold in vary- 
ing amounts through cooperatiyes. 

In addition to sclling farm products many farmers work 
together to buy supplies through heir cooperatiyes. Such 
items as work clothes, tools, fertilizer and even heavy 
cquipment are purchased by most farmers through co¬ 
operatiyes. Farmers favor the purchase of supplies in this 
manner because they ha\ r e discovered the financial 
advantages of large purchases at each order, and have 
pooled their resources to get these lower prices. 

There are many other business activities in which 
farmers have found sound reason to work together. Farm 
products of yarying degrees of importance are handled by 
the Farm Bureau Cooperatiyes, as well as by several ofthe 
coopcratiye Stores and frozen food lockers. Farmers in 
some areas of Yermont where electric seryicc is un- 
availabie or unsatisfactory havc found that group cfiort 
pays off in the field of service as well. There are three 
electric cooperatiyes supplying their farmer members with 

(Below) Paul Burkewitz , left, discusses a problem with Steve Washer 
and Walter Cook at the Yermont Electric Cooperative in Johnson. 

























electricity. I his work is financed by Rural Electrification 
Administration loans and is in the process of bcing paid od 
by thc cooperativc mcmbcrs themselvcs at the going rates 
of interest. 

Credit cooperatives, such as the Production Credit 
Associations and the National Farm Loan Associations 
have loaned well over eight million dollars in the course 
of a year. These organizations, of which there are three 
Production Credit Associations and eight National Farm 
Loan Associations in Vermont, were started by the 
farmers to help finance their own businesses. Originally 
they were started w ith the financial help of the govern- 
ment, but now are one hundred per cent farmer-owned, 
excepting one which will soon have its obligations to 
Uncle Sam repaid as well. Senator George Aiken reccntly 
said in an article in Collieis Magazine that “we have seen 
in farm credit how the government can move in and pro- 
vide a necded service and then get out.” 

Farmers feeling that they might be better able to protect 
their farm businesses if they could own their own insurance 
facilities, organized cooperative rire insurance companies 
as early as 1915. Well-known to every Vermont farmer 
are the Patrons’ and Farmers’ Cooperative Fire Insurance 
Companies. of Middlebury and the newer Rural Co- 
operatiye Fire Insurance Company of Willingford. The 
Patrons’ Insurance Company was organized by a group of 
Grangers thirty-five years ago, with thirty-nine signers, a 
total of J2 1 3,117.00 worth of insurance and permission to 
operate in Addison County only. Mr. Abram Foote, one 
of the companies first leaders, had his office in his bcd- 
room. Ninę years later, the Farmers’ Fire Insurance 
Company was started. Again, and still nine years from 
this datę, farm leaders organized the third company, 
the Rural Cooperative Fire Insurance Company. These 
men worked hard to start their own insurance facilities. 
To pay the first claim, one of the founders evcn mort- 
gaged his own farm. Today the coopcrative fire insurance 
companies carry ovcr one hundred million dollars worth 
of risks on rural property evcry year, have established 
a substantial safety fund as a protcction to its policy 
holders, and do business from a comfortable building which 
they own thcmsclves. Life and automobile insurance 
policics are carried through thc Farm Bureau Companies 
and there is also Group Hospital Insurance available to 
farmers through the County Farm Bureaus. 

Vermont farmers are unique in the amount of business 
they carry on themselvcs by working together. They havc 
also displayed their genius for leadership by organizing the 
various cooperatives into a Coopcrative Council to better 
promotc thcmselves and to carry out such scrvices as 
public relations and education. The Vcrmont Coopcrative 
Council was organized in 1944. Vermont is one of thc fcw 
States in which a Council is organized and employs the 
scrviccs of an cxecutivc sccrctary to represent it. There 


(Above) The Cahot Farmers Cooperative Creamery collects wilk 
from the farmers by means of its seueral van type trucks. 


(. Above) B. Fay Warner, lift, and Marnice Morey discuss deptli of 
milk at the Cabot Creamery uch ere cheese is madę from surplus milk. 


(Below) Elliot Houghton, lift, and Joseph Trombley examine Cabot 
Creamery cheeses which are ordered from all over the country. 




































(Above) Gasoline delivery is a morę recent service fumished through cooperatwes by the State Farm Bureau Exchange of Essex Junction. 
Cy Webster , truck driver, left, and John Morse of Calais. ( Belom) The neuo building oj the Washington Electric Cooperative in 
East Montpelier, converted from an old diesel plant , provides space for ojjice and garages as ucell as for shozuing merchandise to be sold. 


































(Above) Farmers take advantage of the kwerprices through ąuantity 
buying at the Windsor County Farmers Exchange in Windsor. 


stated that “a farmer cooperative is a multiple corporate 
parrnership of America\s basie capiralists—the farmers. 
They are essential because the number of farmers and the 
smali size of the farm unit deprives the farmer of the 
bargaining power enjoyed by other businessmen." 

The farm cooperative is as old as a barn raising or a 
quilting bee and as American as baseball. 


(Below) Miss Patricia Batchelder makes out a sales slip Jor a customer 
•-wlio purchased a new work cap at the Montpelier Farm Bureau storę. 


are at present some forty farmer cooperatives operating in 
\ermont, representing all the different lines of endeavor 
described. Most of them are banded together under the 
common organization of the Vermont Cooperative Coun- 
cil. 

Farmers place great value on their cooperatives. Before 
the war they had almost cight hundred and hfty million 
dollars investcd in their cooperative ventures over the 
country. \ow it is over the two billion dollar mark. Ver- 
mont farmers have followcd the national trend and 
inereased the value of their businesses. Vermont ranks 
second among the States in per capita amount of farm 
business done through cooperatives. This does not seem 
so surprising w hen one considers that, on an average, the 
\ ermont farmer bclongs to at least two cooperatives. 

All of these cooperative business ventures by our 
farmers are out-grow ths of the days when neighbors got 
together for such things as barn raisings and hog killings. 
Just as it is casicr to raisc a barn when evcryone works 
together, time has shown that it is also a sound principle in 
selling products, buying supplies, or providing services. 
Since \ ermonters are farming in a section of the United 
States w herc profits are lower than they are in some other 
areas, our farmers have been cagcr to take the steps that 
will inerease their income and lessen their costs. The fact 
that these things can be accomplished through coopcratives 
bv the farmers thcmselees without rclying on government 
assistance to protcct agricultural income has appealed to 
our rural pcoplc. Vermont farmers are proud of their 
cooperatives and feel that they have good reason to make 
use of their seryices. Senator Robert Tift of Ohio recently 


The Windsor County Farmers Exchange , hic. boasts four branches. 
Above is its mili located at historie South Royalton, Yermont. 
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of the Quill 


At the Sign 


A 


A PAT FROM THE Post 
Busy Little Vermont 
Vermont is a more industrious 
State than many people have occasion 
to know, for in addition to keeping 
summer yisitors and winter skiers 
happy, she leads the nation in the 
production of mapie syrup and sugar 
—6,154,000 pounds; and in the pro¬ 
duction of eggs; according to the 
New England Council. 

Vermont also leads the other New 
England States in dairying and while 
Wisconsin may lead all in dairy 
products, she can’t beat the sharp 
yellow cheese that some of Vermont’s 
little backwoods cheeseries turn out. 
[From the Boston Post , Saturday, 
Jurfe 24, 1950] 

The above editorial was the leader in 
the editorial column on the datę noted, and 
it is a good sample of the characteristic 
zip that makes the column so readable. As 
a Vermonter who contributes more or 
less regularly to the care of Massachusetts’ 
aged via meal checks—why not use the 
same method in Vermont?—I welcome 
the approval of Vermont in the title, 
“Busy Little Vermont.” Busy the State is, 
and I hope it keeps busy while the rest of 
the country seems to be going on the 
theory that the less you work, the more 
you get. The day is probably far past 
when there was a chance of America 
becoming, in the poet’s phrase, “the song 
of men working,” but here among the 
green hills, the song can still be heard. 

Our editorial writer, however, was a 
little off balance on one count: Vermont is 
larger than Massachusetts by 1,352 square 
miles; so “little” Vermont becomes a 
traditional attitude based on a schoolboy’s 
map. As a matter of fact, Vermont is 
larger in area than New Hampshire or 
Connecticut. The reason for the confusion 
as to Vermont’s size can be explained by 
the old yarn of years ago. A Vermonter 
told a wheat-grower from South Dakota 
that more wheat could be raise on a Ver- 



Department of Literary Comment 


By Arthur Wallace Feach 

mont acre than on a South Dakotan. The 
Dakotan’s outburst of doubt was met by 
the answer: “Wal, in Vermont we raise 
wheat on both sides of the acre.” 

I am somewhat captious on one more 
point—that reference to a little “back¬ 
woods cheesery.” If living in a quiet 
little yillage is liying in the “backwoods,” 
America would be a better country, I 
venture to say, if more people lived in the 
“backwoods.” I have been told that not so 
many years ago Boston street-car motor- 
men used compasses to steer their way 
through the crooked streets; and even 
today a visitor in a car needs a navigator 
to unwind their one-way streets; and, 
finally, where our editorial writer, no 
doubt, dodged from sidewalk to Street, to 
gutter, to sidewalk to make his way down 
Washington Street, at noon, on his harried 
way to some “go, gobble, and git” eating- 
place, our yillage cheesery owner saun- 
tered home to a leisurely dinner (not 
lunch) without risk to life, limb, or his 
disposition. 

In the little yillage of Albany, Vt.—and 
don’t ask me how it came to be named 
“Albany”!—the following sign [I steal 
the item from the Folklore Department of 
the Vermovt Qiiarterly published by the 
Vermont Historical Society] could be 
seen for years, according to Don S. Sears 
of the same yillage. I am willing to leap 
far off the diving-board—on which I seem 
determincd to climb in this Quill—and 
announce that if such signs were found all 
over America, we would be liying in a 
happier land. 


B. L. Shedd 

YANKEE BY NAME 
AND 

YANKEE BY TRADE 
AND 

WORKS AT IT 


Howeyer, all in all, the “pat” from the 
Post is pleasant. 

Here are the Answers! 

I hope that correspondents who are 
forever sending me poems and prose from 
current publications—poems that almost 
inyariably bring in “rocky acres,” brush- 
grown pastures, lonely roads, abandoned 
farms, and so forth; and prose that plays 
the same theme or pictures our people 
as dour, somewhat duli with toil, poker- 
faced, and grim with labor on our 
“granite” soil—will take a long look and 
invite their friends to do likewise at the 
statistics below. Most of the poems seem 
to be written by “city gals” whose knowl- 
edge of the real Vermont is limited as that 
of a Żulu islander. A few are Vermont- 
born lasses who have wandered far from 
their native heaths into a city tenement and 
do more dreaming of the “days that were” 
than is good for them. The prose writers 
are usually yacationers who learned all 
about Vermont in two weeks. 

Still in a thieving mood, I purloin these 
Vermont statistics boldly from a circular 
issued by the Vermont Department of 
Agriculture and the Vermont Develop- 
ment Commission. I hope all my readers, 
even those who have not balanced their 
checkbooks in forty years correctly, will 
take a long squint at these items: 

Total of farms (U.S. Census 1945) 26,490 


Dairy Hcrds (Vt. Dcpt. Agri. 

rccords) . 18,500 

Cattle, Total (1947)* . . . 442,000 

Cows and heifers 2 years or 

older kept for milk (1947)* 302,000 

Annual milk production on 


farms (1947)*. . . 1,501,000,000 lbs. 

Annual receipts from dairy 


products sold from farms 

(i947)*.$69,579,000 

Number of eggs produced 

(1947)*. 165,000,000 

Chickens on farms (1947)* . 932,000 

Annual receipts: egg and poul- 
try products sold (exclusive 
ofturkeys) (1947)* . . . $9,414,000 
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Number of turkeys produced 

(1947)* .. 137,000 

Number of mapie trees tapped 

(i947)*. 3,463,000 

Average annual mapie sugar 

crop (1936-45)*.259,000 lbs. 

Average annual mapie syrup 

crop (1936-45)*.955,000 gals. 

Average annual apple crop 

(1936-45)*. 601,000 bu. 

Average annual potato crop 

(1936-45)* 1,694,000 bu. 

Percentage of farms with 

electricity available . . . 90% 

Percentage of farms furnished 

with running water . . . 80% 

Total area of State .... 5,839,360 acres 
Population (1940 census) . . 359,231 


*U.S. Bureau Agricultural Economics figures. 

Here are a fewmorestatistics not listed in 
the tabulation. There are 10,000 colonies 
of bees; 2,000,000 quarts of milk and 
cream are produced daily in Vermont 
dairies; on one Vermont turkey farm, 
25,000 turkeys are raised each year. 

Readers who wish to follow the trail I 
have suggested further should write for 
information to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture, Montpelier, Vermont. The 
circular, most attractive in format and 
alive in data, may be secured by writing 
the Vermont Development Commission or 
the Vermont Department of Agriculture. 
My point in referring to this data, how- 
ever, is to make it elear that poets and 
prose writers of the type I have referred 
to better “come up and stay” a while. 
There are thousands of themes for both 
clans, and they can give the “rocky acres” 
theme a permanent rest to the permanent 
satisfaction of one Vermonter, at least. 

“ Good ” Vermont Novels 

Booksellers and Quil! readers have 
taken me mildly to task for my seeming 
failure to suggest and review “good” 
reccnt Yermont novels. In the next Quill, 
with such aid as I can rally to the cause, 

I will discuss ccrtain novels that are, I 
hope, readable, and mention othcrs that 
are worth three hours if not morę. 

Frankly, however, it seems to me that 
the novel as a litcrary form is in a bad 
way; and there may be point in Sinclair 
Lewis’ warning that one of these days no 
one will read a novel. The complaint of 
New York publishers that, bccause of high 
costs, at least 7,000 to 10,000 copies of a 
novel must be sold before they bcgin to 
make a profit tcnds to indicate what is 
going on, the rcsult being that many good 
novels do not see print, and only novels 
with a broad mass appeal, based on sin and 
sex, get anywhcre. Moreover, the broad 
descending volume of sales implies othcr 
factors at work. Broadly speaking, it 



Our Quill editor is a native Yer- 
monter, a graduate of Brattleboro 
public schools, of Middlebury Col¬ 
lege—he wrote the Sesquicentennial 
Poem for Middlebury’s recent Sesqui- 
centennial Celebration—with gradu¬ 
ate work at Columbia. For thirty- 
seven years he was a member of the 
faculty of Norwich University. He 
has served Vermont in various ca- 
pacities as chairman of State com- j 
missions, is now a member of the 
Historie Sites Commission, the Pub¬ 
lic Records Commission, a trustee of 
the State Library, as well as Director 
of the Vermont Historical Society. 
He has written Vermontish fiction, 
poems, and prose which have been 
indexed for forty years in the Readers 
Guide. His books include both 
scholarly and popular types. He was 
president of the Better Library Move- 
ment which creatcd Vermont’s famed 
regional library system, also president 
and a founder of the League of Yer¬ 
mont Writers, also president and a 
founder of the Poetry Society of 
Vermont. He has been a member of 
the Authors League of America and 
the Poetry Society of America for 
many years. He believes that Yer¬ 
mont is the State in the Union nearest 
Paradise. 


seems to me that readers are a bit weary— 
the intclligent type to which Vermont Life 
readers bclong, of course—of big-busted 
fcmalcs on a tear through three hundred 
pages, cali the noyel heroic, romantic, or 
what you will. An cditorial in the Saturday 
Review of Literaturę sums up another phase 
to the effect that the American novelists 
have been attacked for “the tcnacity with 
which they have presented the most 
worthlcss and deprayed characters in the 
midst of the most sordid scenes. . . They 
have been able to dramatize neuroticism 
and frenzied yiolence, but they have not 
been able to create characters familiar to 
the public.” 

Perhaps the answer is not so simple as 
the Saturday Reziew bclieves. Many years 


ago, a noyelist who has written relentlessly 
about grimy slums, said: “I shall write 
about them, and so will others, until 
American communities destroy the con- 
ditions that make life ‘over the tracks’ a 
blight on America.” No doubt, where one 
writer is motivated by such an ambition, 
others write for a far different reason, 
seeing the possibility of high profits in a 
realistic tale with its emphasis on sordid 
themes or in a romantic yarn that may 
bring the cash rewards of another Forever 
Amber. 

In any event, we will see in the summer 
Quill—in time for summer rcading—what 
the Yermont novel has to offer. I trust 
readers who have thoroughly enjoyed or 
disliked a Yermont novel—about Vermont 
or by a Yermont author—will drop me a 
linę “for or against.” 

“ Vermont , the Tern Lover s Paradise .”—Rugg 

As a hunter and fisherman and a generał 
wanderer over my Yermont homeland, I 
have often been startled at some sudden 
realization of the beauty in the ferns 
appearing in some dusky haunt along a 
brook, even on the pasture ridges, and 
elsewhere, but in a State with so many 
lures for feet willing to walk and eyes 
willing to see, the ferns have been merely 
bits of beauty along the way; so I cannot 
claim knowledge of any value about them. 
So, again, I have cailed on those who 
know, and I boldly suggest that those 
who are either expert or amateur write to 
Harold G. Rugg, Baker Memoriał Library 
Hanover, N. H., or the Hon. Clarence P. 
Cowles, 100 Ledge Road, Burlington, Yt. 
Both are fern experts and enthusiasts and 
I am surę they will share their zest and 
knowledge with others. 

Judge Cowles has this to say: “Yer¬ 
mont is beautified with morę ferns to the 
area than any other State. Yermont is 
preeminently our national fernery.” Mr. 
Ruęg’s parallel praise heads this section of 
the Quill. Yermonters and our readers 
afar who are looking forward to the 
summer months among the green hills will 
do well to take a peek at this hobby; and 
they will be interested in reading Mrs. 
Smith’s article about ferns from the in- 
dustrial angle in this issue of Vermont Life. 

Here are three books rccommended for 
your use in planning your vagabond spring 
and summer davs: How to Know the Ferns by 
F. T. Parsons, Charles ScribneFs Sons, N.Y., 
1899, $1.35; Guide to Eastern Ferns by E. T. 
Wherry, Univ. of Pa. Press, 3436 Walnut 
St., Phila., Pa., 2nd cdition, 1948, $2; Ferns 
of Northeastern U. S. by F. A. Wiley, Amer. 
Mus. of Nat. History, Columbus Ave., 
N. Y., $1.35. 


The winners in Quill's Quiz (see Autumn 1950 issue) will be announced in the Summer isaue. 
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The National Survey 

The story oj the business that has madę 
Chester , Vermont knozon far and zoide 
as the place “zuhere they ?nake the mapsT 

BLACK AND WHITE PHOTOGRAPHY BY CHARLES THAYER AND CLIFF BOWMAN. 


O n A quiet side Street in the maple- 
shaded villagc of Chester, hidden 
among the hills of Southeastern 
Vermont, an unpretentious white building 
blends naturally into its setting. Except for 
the sign and triangular emblem of The 
National Survey, there is little to indicate 
its purpose. 

Those who enter for the first time are 
surprised to step into a busy office with 
the rhythmic sound of typewriters joining 
soft musie over a public address system. 
When yisitors are shown through the 
drafting rooms where the various oper- 
ations are performed—map editing, com- 
piling, drafting, “stick-up,” checking, 
negative work in the dark room—surprise 
changes to amazement: amazement at the 
amount and detail of the work, at the 
science and skill involved, the precision 
of the drafting—(drawings with every 
linę, space, dot and dash accurate to 
a thousandth of an inch). Wonder mounts 
at the multiplicity of specialized operations 
and the extent of both government and 
commercial work in progress—intricate 
multi-colored soil maps for the U.S. Dept. 
of Agriculture, war maps for the U. S. 
Army, navigation charts for the Navy, 
maps for State Highway and Publicity 

Lazoton V. Crocker 


i 



Departments—all kinds of commercial 
and advertising maps, folders and book- 
lets embellished with attractive art work 
and skillfully worded copy. 

Soon the visitor’s reaction builds up to 
the inevitablc question—how did such a 
business come to be located in the smali 
yillage of Chester, Vermont? In answer to 
this question, Lawton Crocker likes to 
point to a sturcly mapie that he and his 
brother Henry planted on the Survey lawn 
34 years~ago. “That tree and this business 
have just grown along together,” he says. 
But there is morę to the story than that. 

It was in 1888 that a new pastorate 
brought Rev. Henry Crocker and his 
family from Rhode Island to Fairfax, 
Vermont and from Fairfax to Chester in 
1899. The mother, Sara Crocker, died 
two years later when Lawton V. was not 
yet 11 and Henry F. was 15. Her early 
training and the scholarly interests of the 
father gave the boys a sound background. 
The attachments formed in this boyhood 
period were to lead the Crocker boys, 
after going far afield in establishing a new 
enterprise, to return with it to the quiet 
yalley that would always be “home.” 

Both attcnded Vcrmont Academy. H. F. 
went on to Worcester Tech. and subse- 
quently into teaching; L. V. to Brown 
University and the R. I. School of Design. 

Getting into the map business was 
purely accidental. There was no money for 
college on a minister’s salary, and L. V. 
took the first job in sight—selling maps on 
commission for the Bullard Company of 
Boston. All summer he pedaled a bike over 
the Vermont hills bringing to yillage and 
farm the first New Fngland road map. 
The summer’s work nettcd $150—enough 
to enter Brown. A loan of $ 100 morę from 
Dad plus a dishwashing job and sevcral 
other odd jobs, got him through the first 
year—but not the gradcs rcquired. 
Another summer of map selling failcd to 
provide enough to re-enter Brown, so 
L. V. took o fi' for the winter, organizcd a 
smali crew including seycral Vermont 
boys, and sold maps on foot and bv horse 
and buggy through New Jersey, Penn- 
sylyania, Maryland and Yirginia. After 


this the wandcrlust really struck. The. 
Alaska-Yukon-Pacific Exposition was in 
progress, and magazines w ere fuli of the 
glories of the West Coast. L. V. packed a 
big portmanteau w ith 300 maps, travelcd 
yia Canada to Scattle, sold the maps, saw 
enough, wired for permission to rc-enter 
Brown tw^o w^eeks late, got it, and re- 
turned after trayersing 27 States and 6 
proyinces of Canada. Re-entcring as a 
Freshman, with $1000 in the bank, L. V. 
madę up the lost grades to graduate with 
honors, three years later, in 1912. But no 
morę dishwashing, now' it was map 
drafting. His rooms became a bedlam as 
other students helped compile and draft 
new products for the Bullard Co. 

It was in the summer of 1910 that The 
National Suryey really started. H. F., 
after knocking about in Maine, had bc- 
come established as a grammar school 
principal in Putnam, Connecticut, with 
his summers free. L. V. w r as in Boston, 
directing the sales efforts of about 40 
college boys, selling maps for The Bullard 
Co. The brothers got together there, 
conyerted their smali quarters into a 
bindery evenings and w r eekends, making 
up “Portfolios of U. S. Goycrnment 
Suryeys,” which H. F. sold in the towns 


Henry F. Crocker 
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The korne oj The National Suruey at Chester (kodach rome by warren dexter) 


around Boston. A grandiose letterhead 
listed offices in various great citics, sup- 
ported only by desk space in a Boston 
office building. Today, the brothers are a 
bit shame-faced about this youthfui 
cbullicncc, but they say it boostcd morale 


no cnd. The following summer, H. F. 
organized a crew to scll thesc portfolios 
in Maine, with desk room in the law office 
of Carroll B. Skillin, who has bcen the 
friend and advisor of the Crockers evcr 
sińce. This Portland address was uscd 


until 1915, when the first permanent office 
was established in an empty storę in 
Chester. 

Upon graduating in 1912, L. V. opened 
an office in Baltimore for the Bullard Co., 
who failed to supply the promised salcs 


Gramp and his shop , njohere The National 
Survey started in Chester. For years after- 
ivard, the offices zuere called “The Shop." 




The front office is a busy spot and every inch of space is 
utilized. The Survey is fairly “burSting at the seams 























speechless. Given an order, he probably 
had the surprise of his life when the check 
didn’t bounce. 

In the early years, in spite of improved 
quarters, the location was a source of 
embarrassment. Ambitious young men 
were expected to seek opportunity in the 
cities, but L. V. and H. F. loved the hills. 
Business callers and summer visitors on 
leaving, kept repeating the same old 
question, “What in the world are you 
doing up here in the sticks?” Sometimes 


the question was answcred by another 
that embarrassed the callcr, “Can you 
give us any good reason why we should 
be down in your dirty, noisy, crowdcd, 
nerve-racking city when we can live in 
these beautiful hills and go home to lunch?’ 

But it’s all differcnt now. The stock 
comment has changed to “Boy! Aren’t you 
hicky to have a business up here in 
Vermont?” 

Lucky? Three times the business was 
knocked down but not out. The first was 
when World War I took practically all 
the sales force, including L. V., into the 
armed services—and H. F. hung onto the 
remnants “by the skin of his teeth.” 

Then again about 1925, when the sub- 
scription sales force had been built up to a 
summer organization of 275 salesmen with 
20 field supervisors and 7 salcs-managers 
with branch ofhces in Philadelphia and 
Columbus, the market became flooded 
with give-away maps. The Company 
then owned 115 bicycles and 7 motor- 
cycles, which were rented to salesmen, 
and a bicycle repair shop to maintain them. 
But college boys came to disdain bikes 
and required cars. Sales were on the 
toboggan. One day in 1926, the books 
showed $64,000 due to banks and sup- 
pliers, and not nearly enough to meet it. 
One banker expressed alarm. Enough came 
in to pay him at once in fuli, $14,000. 
That, a stiff upper lip and a poker face, 
reassured the others and avoided bank- 
ruptcy, but it took many years to pay the 
rest (with interest at 6%) while changing 


Norma Twyne, now a Wave, places namcs that have hem printed on a thin transparency 
and treated with an invisible wax adhesive on the map. This work is called “ stick-np .” 


Fonr hrains are better than one. Forrest Walsh, Special Editions Sales and also 
Personnel Dirctor ( left ), Yincent Crocker, Production Manager (with slide nile), 
and Norm Adams, Art Director ( right ), go into a liuddle with “LV.” 


force. That did it. L. V. and H. F. decided 
to go on their own. While H. F. sold out 
the stock of maps in Virginia for expense 
money, L. V. built a new map of North 
and South Carolina in his father’s study in 
Chester. A lithographer with a kind heart 
accepted the reproduction job without a 
deposit. 

Then the brothers teamed up for a sales 
campaign in the Carolinas—and what a 
campaign! In ten weeks, they ran the 
sales total up to 4,100 individual orders, 
an average of 200 sales each per week. 
After delivering and collecting, they 
headed North in May, 1913, all bills paid 
and each with $1200 in cold cash! Fol- 
lowed a series of city maps, which L. V. 
compiled and drew as H. F. sold in New 
England, and then in the winter of 1913- 
14 began the construction of one of the 
most detailed maps of Maine ever built— 
subsequently improved and rcpublishcd 
through many editions for 30 years—the 
first of a series of such detailed maps 
which formed the foundation of the busi¬ 
ness. 

T his work was donc in a hot house, 
converted into a shop by “Gramp” Staples, 
w ho turned inventor as his old-age hobby. 
The National Survcy occupied a half 
space 12' x 12' and “Gramp” and his 
inventions crowded into the other half. 
There was a dirt floor and L. V. had to 
work in sheepskin boots in winter and 
BVDs in summer. A typewriter salesman 
directed to The National Survey office by 
way of the cow stable, beholding white- 
bearded “Gramp” in his bcdlam of 
apparatus and L. V. in his shorts, was 
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Ti lis room is especially eąuipped and lighted for the most precise linę drafting. Ali lines are drazen to specifications measured to i /i.ooo 
of an inch in the shop microscope shozen in the foreground. The suspended gadgets are electric erasing machines hanging from a charged 
trolley track and controlled by foot rheostats. In the background, Yincent Crocker is arranging zoork assignments on the dispatcher control board. 



Left. Eddie DeGroff started as 
shipping clerk and is noże the most 
skilled draftsman at The Surzey . 
He also appears in the foreground 
of the picture ai the top of this 
page. 


Right. Charles Thayer starts to draft, a military grid. In the typical 
Vermont zeay , Charlie can do most anything—repair a motorcycle, 
grind a machinę part , shoe a horse or take excellent pictures, sezeral of 
u:hich are reproduced to illustrate this article. 


Be loże. Looking across one of the drafting rooms. At right is Bob 
Young , Siiperzisor of contour and drainage drafting. In the back, near 
the zeindozu , is Miss King , Superzisor of “ stick-up 























Henry F. Crocker (left), returns fro?n a field trip andfielates an interesting experience to 
Lindley Robinson , Sales Manager (center ), and Lawton V (standing ). 


Lorraine Willard selects a record for the public address system which carries soft musie 
throughmt the building for half-hour intermls. (kodachrome by Charles thayer) 



over to the production and sale ot givc- 
away map advertising and folders. 

Then the third blow fell—the great 
depression. Bad accounts mounted to 
$10,000 in two or three years. Many 
weeks L. V. and H. F. went out on the 
road to sell enough maps the old way, to 
meet the dwindling pay roli. Again the 
bank loans mounted. Austerity was the 
lot of The National Survey for several 
years, but by the late ’3o’s the business 
was rolling again on a better basis than 
ever before. 

W hen World War II struck publication 
practically ceased and the drafting force 
was laid off. But 1 he National Survey 
had a rich background of experience, was 
sound, organized and ready, and had a 
stauncher reputation than the partners 
realized. The Army was desperately in 
need of an unbclievable number of maps 
for areas all over the world. Only five 
map publishers were entrusted with this 
work—two in Chicago, two in New York 
and one in tiny Chester, Vermont. The 
National Survey became practically a 
branch office of the Army Map Service. 
Lights burned early and late. Sundays and 
holidays were forgotten. Artists, archi- 
tects, surveyors, school teachers, novices 
and handicapped workers, reeruited from 
far and wide, were rapidly converted to 
skilled map draftsmen, checkers, editors 
and “stick-up” artists. In spite of limited 
space, production was stepped up to over 
8000 man-hours a month. Maps of strate¬ 
gie areas in strange lands were compiled 
from many sources, corrected from air 
photos and drafted for reproduction in 
colors, all in jig time. In the reception 
room are displayed the Army Map Service 
award and many official letters of commen- 
dation. 

As emergency Army work eased, the 
Navy needed thousands of new navigation 
charts. Norm Adams, the Survey’s head 
artist who is responsible for the striking 
title designs and art work, vacations with 
his tuna boat on Casco Bay and was the 
only person in the organization familiar 
with navigation charts. But the Survey 
was shortly turning out charts highly 
pleasing to the Hydrographic Office. 
When the work terminated in June of 
1950, morę charts had been drafted in 
Chester that in the offices of all the other 
contractors. Meantime, another great 
government agcncy—the Bureau of Soils 
of the Department of x\griculture—began 
placing orders for soil maps in t wen ty to 
thirty color tones—all in precise register. 
A large volume of this difficult work is 
now done in Chester, along with the Army 
maps which are still being produced. 

When the Korean trouble broke, The 
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Betty Hamois, Yincent Crocker and Marguerite Selmar are admiring the big press sheet of the Yermont HigJiway Department 
and Development Commission map on njohich eight complete maps are printed at a time. (kodachrome by warren dexter) 


National Survey was exccuting a large 
number of Army maps for that area. 
Delivery was not due for months. Two 
weeks later, the Army Map Service called 
to know how soon the maps could be 
complcted. The answer, “Ali finished and 
bcing provcd in Boston.” “Could the 
negatives be shipped at oncc?” They 
could and werc, and cmcrgcncy cditions 
were in print for the Korca campaign in 
a matter of days. Soon camc the cali for 
ten morę of these extrcmely detailed and 
intricatc maps. The usual time allowancc 
was six months to a year. “Could The 
National Survcy, by working night shifts, 
do them in 50 days}” Malf the forcc was 
due to go on vacation. L. V. knew his 
people and said “Ycs.” Vacations werc 
pushed back into Scptcmbcr. No one 


Map Editor Don Pitcher ( right) and Kendall Crocker , son of H. F., are not r uoorried over 
editorial problems—perhaps because of desks cleared for the moment of reference materiał. 


















May DeGroff needles and retonclies a negative—one of the fine arts of map making. 


complained. In exactly 28 days from thc 
receipt of data, the sixty color-separated 
drawings with all type in place, edited 
and checked, ready for reproduction, 
were enroute to Washington. 

Aside from Army maps and Navy 
charts—which go literally to every corner 
of the earth—the most widely distributed 
publications of The National Survey are 
the Consolidated Tours Maps and Book- 
lets. Oddly enough it was another 
Yermonter who teamed with the Crockers 


to launch this venture. 

Charlie Carrigan, manager of thc 
Robert Treat Hotel in Newark, N. J. in 
1924, conceived the idea of consolidating 
all the advertised tours of that day to 
avoid overlapping. He organized the hotel 
men of the Eastern States and called in 
L. V. to develop plans and prepare maps. 
With this send-off and the capable 
promotional work of H. F. and Lindley 
Robinson (Sales Manager), Consolidated 
Tours, with publication ofhces in Chester, 


Vermont, has been dcveIopcd into the 
largest advcrtising service of its kind in 
the world—with a series of maps and 
booklets covering thc U. S. and Canada 
from Chicago east and from Quebec to 
Miami, serving 700 leading hotels and 
tourist attractions and distributed from 
Chester to hundreds of publicity bureaus 
all over that area 

The distribution system developcd for 
“C.T.” is no w utilized for other publi¬ 
cations such as thc New England Hotel 
Association maps, thc Northcastern Cabin 
Owncrs’ Association maps and the Eastern 


Genial Roy Williams , a youngster oj 72. 



Color separating negatives in the dark room. At the light table in the left foreground is George Merkle, creator of the historical sketches 
sponsored by the Vermont Historical Society and appearing in Vermont newspapers. In the back row, second from the right, is Roy 
Williams zuhose historical paintings have been featured in yermont life (Fali '46, pp. 18-19 and Fali '48, pp. 13, 50, and 34). 
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Overflovj basement drafting room. In the background is Bill Denghausen supervising soil map edits and color separations. 


Ski maps—resulting in a heavy flow^of 
packages out of Chester. 

Up to 1931, The National Survey was 
better known outside the State than in. 
That year one of Vermont’s most famous 
and useful publications, “Walton’s 
Register,” continuously published sińce 
1802, was about to expire. The Crocker 
brothers rcvivcd it and with Henry Croc¬ 
ker as editor-manager, “The Vermont 
Year Book—Walton’s Register 1802”— 
now greatly enlarged, continues its long 
and honorable career. 

Where do the people come from who 
make all these activities possible? Most 
of them from within a radius of a few miles 
—local boys and girls who find oppor- 
tunity ncar at hand instead of in far places. 


A training program starting with the morę 
easily acquired skills and advancing from 
one operation to the next is constantly 
going on. A few with good background 
experience from other States fit in readily. 
Teamwork is the keynote. There are no 
prima donnas—no misfits—and few gripes. 
Profit sharing has been practiced for 
several years and substantial bonuses are 
a welcome reward for extra effort. 

In typical Vermont fashion, Survey 
people are “right in the middle” of the 
community life of Chester. Marian King 
(supervisor of compilation and “stick-up” 
work) is a past president and an active 
leader of the local Womenks Club. Bill 
Denghausen (supervisor of color edits and 
separations) guides the activites of the 


Riding Club. Norm Adams (head artist), 
a Past President of the Rotary Club, owns 
the movie theatre. Vincent Crocker 
(Production Manager), organizes athletic 
teams, including a league champion 
Survey softball team. Henry Crocker is a 
leader in his fraternal group, and Lawton, 
among many community interests, heads 
up a political committee. Opening of the 
fishing or hunting season finds the Survey 
offices almost destitute of males as they 
take to the streams or hills. The annual 
Survey executives’ fishing trip of a few 
days in the wilds has gone on for 31 
consecutive years. 

Visitors to the Chester offices are 
frequently puzzled by the absence of 
printing presses or other machinery for 


Tea-time is a fixed institution at The National Survey. Daily at 3:30 all hands “ knock-ojj ” jor 13 minntes of rclaxation and 
refreshment. This picture , taken in 1943, shows many girls who have married and are now raising families in Chester. 















Left. Norm Adams , head artist, discusses a 
proposed layout uoith Forrest Walsh, wlio has 
a customer lined up for a folder job. The 
ejfective coloring and art njoork on the 
multitude of folders and booklets in the 
background display designed by Norm are, 
in many cases, the major item and maps play 
only a minor role. 
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Left center. Air photos play an important 
part in modern map making. Here Rnby 
Jones nses them in making revisions. 


Below. Herbert Pierce, a veteran of 72, 
il dependable as a clock ,” is laying “ zip" 
pattems which are prefabricated designs 
representing forests, rice fields, and the like. 


(KODACHROME BY CHARLES THAYER) 



which there isn’t a foot of available space 
on either of the two floors. This is the 
result of a fixed policy of spccialization 
which accounts for the ability of the 
organization to tum out such a vast amount 
of work in a relatively smali space. Every 
bit of work reąuiring space-taking equip- 
ment, is placed with plants best equipped 
for the particular job—some as far away 
as Chicago, where most of the typc is 
set for the namcs that go on the maps. 
Largc lithographic plants in Boston, 
Providencc, New York, Poughkcepsie 
and Washington, make most of the 
reproductions—many on hugc four-color 
presscs. But smallcr plants in lcsscr cities 


Shipment of C. T. and other maps and booklets hm 
varying combinations and quantities to ovcr /200I 
distributing pnints is an involved procedurę 1 
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Above. A scction of “ Mountainvie r vouohere many of The Survey 
p co ple live. The car f ivasher is an en ginę er for one of the big machinę 
tool sliops in nearby Spring field, Vermont , many of njohose workers 
live in Chester. Kendall Crocker is tidying lip his la r c:n , r while little 
Krnnie plays with other neighborhood children. 


Right. Hilton Hou.se , acquired by The Suroey in war-time to 
provide food and quarters for an enlarged Staff , is now used as a 
rooming house. The large barn ’ serves as a r warehouse for offce 
supplies and materiał. 


arc frequcntly utilizcd. Paper madę 
espeeially for National Survey maps, 
folders and booklets is regularly stocked 
in certain plants. The equipmcnt of 140 
reproduction plants is listed and availablc 
at the Survey for instant referencc. 
Important copy is usually transported bv 
car to the sclcctcd plant, the camera worlc 
supcrviscd by a member of the Survey 
staff and all details worked out in confer- 
cncc with the plant heads. These personal 
contacts, supplemented by corrcspondence 
and frequent phone calls, covcring all 
phases of the graphic arts, have resulted 
in the acquisition of vast knowledge of 
cquipment, methods, processes, pro- 
cedures, and “know-how,” as well as 
many personal friendships in the trade. 
These are the happy result of an isolated 
location, and would never have comc 
about had the business bccn established 
wherc local facilitics wcrc available. 
Across half a contincnt millions of maps 
carry the little red triangle of The 
National Survcy and its message “MAPS 
—Clcar-Corrcct-Complcte,” making 
Chester, Vermont known far and wide as 
the place “wherc they make the maps.” 

The Survey float which r ccelcomed korne 

veterans of the Secomi World War. 
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The blind author and artist of 
Ferrisburg who presewed for 
all time the spirit and the 
language of early Yermont. 


by Duane L. Robinson 


I t is now fifty years sińce Rowland 
Evans Robinson dicd in the old farm- 
house in Ferrisburg, where he had 
been born sixty-seven years before. He 
and his work will never be forgotten by 
the older gencration, who knew him. But 
the passage of the years brings many 
changes. Today things are commonplace 
of which he would never have drcamed. 
The gasoline engine has crased distances 
which in his life wcre nearly prohibitive, 
and has annihilated time as well as space. 
That type of the old Vermonter which 
stands out so clearly in his pages that the 
readcr conversant with those days takes 
it as a matter of fact, is fast disappearing, 
and may be found only in a few of the still 
isolated communities. The greater part of 
Mr. Robinson’s books are out of print and 
may be obtaincd with the greatest diffii- 
culty. It is with all the morę reason, then, 
that one to whom both the writer and the 
theme have always been an inspiration 
should venture to recall this rare soul to 
those who once were familiar with him 
through his work, and, morę important by 
far, to introduce him, if it be possible, to 
a gencration which knew him not. For in 
my judgment there can be no morę whole- 
some nor dclightful reading, especially for 
the young, to whom his books come with 
the freshncss of days so long past that 


they are again new, but also for all who, 
even though burdened with years, have the 
vigor of youth still in their hearts. 

Though by no means one of the oldest 
families in Vermont, the Robinson family 
dates its Vermont history back to 1791, 
in which year his grandfathcr, Thomas R. 
Robinson, came to the State from New¬ 
port, R. I., where he was born. This 
ancestor was in his turn the grandson of 
Dcputy-Govcrnor William Robinson, son 
of an earlicr Rowland, the founder of the 
American branch of the family, who 
emigrated from England in 1675. On his 
mother’s side, Rowland Evans Robinson 
was descended from Colonel Gcorge 
Gilpin of Virginia, an aide to General 
Washington, practically his only ancestor 
on both sides who was not a Quaker. It is 
interesting to notę that the original 
Robinson farm in Vermont is still owned 
by the family, and that the original farm- 
house is still standing, though it forms only 
a part of the prcsent homestead. As to his 
Quaker blood, one of the most delightful 
autobiographical chaptars which Mr. 
Robinson has left us is entitled “Rccol- 
lections of a Quakcr Boy,” and relatcs 
many interesting dctails rcgarding the life 
and practiccs of this staid and sober scct 
in the early days when tongue and garb 
alike proclaimed their peculiarities. That 


he was a regular boy, notwithstanding the 
solemn tenets of the faith in which he had 
been reared, is abundantly attested by a 
few passages which I shall quote from 
this article, which appeared in the Atlantic 
Monthly of July, 1901. 

“How well I remember Fifth Day 
meetings, whose silence particularly im- 
pressed me by its contrast with the noise 
and bustle wherewith the world’s people 
were carrying on their secular affairs! 
From the road would come the occasional 
clatter of a rapidly driven wagon, rattling 
into and out of hearing, with the incongru- 
ously merry whistle of the driver; from 
the fields the bawling of teamsters, and 
from barns the regular beat of flails; while 
within reigned such silence that the 
buzzing of the flies in the Windows, the 
sighing of the summer breeze, or the 
hissing of the sappy wood and the crack- 
ling of the expanding or contracting metal 
of the stove seemed loud and startling 
sounds. 

“The silence frcquently remained un- 
broken by any human voice during the 
entire session, till the elderly Fricnd who 
sat at the ‘head of the meeting,’ on the 
‘high seat,’ would turn to the Friend who 
sat next to him and shake hands with him; 
and the hand-shaking ran along seat after 
seat, till every one had shaken the hand of 
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the person on each sidc of him. I used to 
feel highly honored when some venerable 
Friend bent his kindly face upon me and 
gravely shook my little hand, but it did 
seem a trifle queer when it was my own 
father who so greeted me. This friendly 
ceremony was called ‘breaking the meet- 
ing.’ 

“It was peculiarly trying to a boy to 
maintain a decorous demeanor during the 
long periods of silence. If the spirit of evil 
did not arouse in him an unaccountable 
desire to laugh at the sight of some other 
boy, it overcame him with uncontrollable 
drowsiness. When I was thus overcome, 
my father would set me on my feet, to 
my extreme mortification; for I imagined 
that Friends would think that the Spirit 
had moved me to speak, when I had no 
message to deliver. 

“One quiet summer day, when we 
were sitting in perfect silence, an old cow 
that had strayed into the meeting-housc 
yard pokcd her hcad in at the open door, 
and regarded the asscmbled Friends with a 
countenance as unmovable as any of theirs. 
One warm October day, a big boy who 
had come across lots to meeting, and on 
the way filled the crown of his hat with 
thorn apples, fell asleep in his seat, near 
the door. Every man and boy wore his 
hat in Quaker meeting. A sudden nod 
tumbled his hat from his hcad, and all its 
contents clattered on the floor, whithcr he 
followcd, and madę his exit on all fours, 
pushing his hat bcforc him. The smile that 
this surprising exhibition crcated was not 
cntircly confined to the youthful members 
of the asscmbly.” 

Mr. Robinson’s father was one of the 
most active partisans in Vcrmont of the 
Anti-Slavery cause, and his house, situated 


so near Lakę Champlain, formed a most 
convenient station of the Underground 
Railroad, and was the lodging-place of 
many a poor runaway slave from the 
Southland, on his way to Canada and 
freedom. There are constant allusions to 
this trafhc in his books, the best known 
being that touching story which gives the 
title to one of his lesser known volumes, 
“Out of Bondage.” In most of the rcfer- 
ences to runaway slaves, the Quaker 
family Bartlett is, of course, only the 
thinnest of disguises for the Robinson 
family itself. 

The schooling of Rowland Robinson 
was but slight. A few years of district 
school, indiffcrently taught by students 
from the University of Vermont or 
Middlebury College, and a few terms at 
the old Ferrisburg Academy, where he 
proved a recalcitrant student, were all the 
schooling he had. But his rcal education 
left little to be desired, for he not only 
read everything he could lay hand upon, 
and his father’s library was unusually wcll 
stockcd for those days, but he learned to 
read and interpret, as few have done bc¬ 
forc or sińce, the grcat book which Naturę 
had opened wide before him. 

Part of his ability to see the beauty of 
the world about him was doubtlcss an 
inheritance from his mother, who pos- 
scssed no inconsiderable artistic talent—-a 
talent which, by the way, minglcd with 
that of his own wife, herself a clever 
artist, was handed down in generous 
measure to his children. In view of this 
natural leaning, it is not surprising that 
sevcral of the earlier years of his young 
manhood were devoted to artistic work, 
in the city of New York. But Vermont 
soon recalled him, and in 1873 he came 


back to the home of his boyhood, never 
to forsake it again until his death in 1900. 

It was largely due to the influence of his 
gifted wife, who was born Anna Stevens 
and was a native of Montpelicr, that he 
w rotę and illustrated with his own draw- 
ingfs his first maęazinc article, on the sub- 
ject of Fox I lunting in New England, and 
when this was immediately accepted by 
ScribneF s nonę was morę surprised than 
he. But this was rapidly followed by 
others, and in 1888, a number of sketches 
which had been written for Forest and 
Strcam were published in book form under 
the title “Uncle Lisha’s Shop.” This was 
soon followed by “Sam Lovel’s Camps,” 
“Danvis Folks,” and “Uncle Lisha’s Out- 
ing.” Morę serious works were his 
“History of Vcrmont,” in the American 
Commonwcalth series, and that charming 
volume of essays entitled “In New Eng¬ 
land Fields and Woods.” Other works are 
“A Danvis Pioneer,” “Out of Bondage,” 
“Sam Lovel’s Boy,” and two slender but 
worth-while historical storics, “A Hero of 
Ticonderoga,” and “In the Grcenwood.” 
There havc also been published posthum- 
ously two volumes of essays and short 
stories, “Hunting Without a Gun,” and 
“Silver Fields.” 

It is not at all remarkablc that one who 
knew and loved the out-of-doors as Row¬ 
land Robinson did could paint it with elear 
and graphic touch. What is truły remark¬ 
ablc, however, is that with the exception 
of his first book all of his writing was 
done after he became blind. He was 
pointing out to his rcadcrs not what he saw 
but what he had scen. But no photographic 
piąte evcr caught and retained with grcater 
fidclity than the memory of this master 
observcr. Julia C. R. Dorr, in an article 


The fireplace in the dining room is in the original part 
of the house now maintain ed as a memoriał to Robinson. 


On a little knoll in Ferrisburg stands “ Rokeby ,” the ho7ne 
of Rolland Robinson , which was built about 1787. 
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on the author, thus explains this almost 
uncanny power. 

“Then it was that his ardcnt love of 
Naturę, his intimate knowledge of her 
deepest secrets, this admission into her 
Very Holy of Holies, stood him in good 
stcad. From boyhood hc had been a keen 
sportsman, sharp-eyed, strangely ob- 
servant, familiar with all the ways of 
woodland creatures; reading leaf and 
flower, moss, lichen and fungus, the 
phenomena of the changing seasons, dawn 
and sunset, moonshine and starbeam, the 
hoary frost and the dew of summer 
nights, as one reads from an opcn book. 
Few persons ever see as much as did 
Rowland Robinson. No minutest detail 
cscaped him. He knew the haunts of 
every wild thing as he knew the path to his 


own fireside. 

“His memory was as remarkable as 
were his powers of observation; and thus 
it was that, lying sightless on his bcd, to 
which he was confined for nearly two 
years bcfore the end came, he was able to 
portray every varying phase of naturę in 
words so tender, so graphic, so pictur- 
esquc, so illuminating, that the rcader saw 
as the writer had seen.” 

To many however, it is not as a painter 
of naturę, charming as those sketches may 
be, but as a painter of men, that Rowland 
Robinson makes his chief appeal. For the 
homely characters that appear again and 
again in his pages live lives as real and as 
simple as the plants and animals about 
them. Gran’ther Hi 11 and his son Josiah, 
Sam Lovel, Uncle Lisha, Solon Briggs, 


Ma Purinton,—was there any smali town 
a few vears ago that did not have them in 
it? As a matter of fact, prettv nearlv everv 
town has them no w. They are drawn with 
an accuracy and naturalness that gives 
them actual corporeal existence, we can 
see them and hcar them sitting around the 
camp fire—not Ma Purinton, God forbid! 
—telling yarns in Uncle Lisha’s Shop, 
electing the officers in “taown mcetin’,” 
without suspecting for a moment that they 
are only creatures of the pen. For indced 
they are real flesh and blood. You havc 
known them, though they are rarer now, 
more’s the pity! For these are they who 
have madę our State what it is, whose 
sturdy yirtues are still evident in the 
Vermont stock which has carried the 
Vermont name and Vermont famę through- 
out this broad land. They are unassuming 
in their lives, uncouth sometimes in their 
language, but honest, God-fcaring, one 
hundred percent Americans. 

Let us glance at a few of the individuals 
among them. And, first of all, of course, 
Gran’thcr tlili. Josiah Hill had left his 
native State of Connecticut when still 
scarcely morę than a boy to take up a 
“pitch,” as it was then called, on the 
banks of the Little Otter, near Lakę 
Champlain, in the then almost unbroken 
wilderness of Vermont. There he met with 
the Green Mountain Boys, the Allens and 
Seth Warner. There he met also the 
Indians, the “Red Cuts” and the even 
morę hated usurping New Yorkers. There 
hc met, and, as a measure of protection, 
married Ruby, whose parents had been 
killed by Indians, leaving her as the sole 
custodian of other and smaller children in 
a wilderness infested by howling redskins. 
One of the choicest bits in “A Danvis 
Pioneer,” tells the story of his proposal. 
Nothing could be simpler. He has alrcady, 
young though he is, had sad experience of 
the fickleness and utter unreliability of 
women, having been jiltcd by one of them. 
But the care of this defensclcss young girl 
had been thrust upon him. 

“I want to talk tu you a minutę afore 
the children wakes up,” he said. “I gin 
your father my word, an’ him a dvin,’ 
’at I’d ta’ keer on you faithful, an’ Fm 
agoin’ tu, fur as I can. It hain’t alone from 
keepin’ your body from bein’ hurt, but 
your good name, an’ a gal can’t go traip- 
sin’ around the country wi’ a man ’at 
hain’t nothin’ tu her by blood nor noways 
wi’aout that bein’ hurt, so now I’ve got 
tu marry you, the fust squarc or minister 
we light on.” 

“Oh! I can’t. I—I don’t want tu,” she 
gasped, all in a tremble, and pale and red 
by turns. 

“I do’ want tu nuther,” he said in blunt 


TEN U ING THE TRAPS. From Uncle Lisha s Shop. 
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A SPRING GUN IN ACTION. NOON HOUR ON THE FARM. From Uncle Liska s Shop. 

From Danvis Folks and A Hero of Ticonderoga. 


honesty.” I never thought tu come to’t, 
but I got tu, an so we got tu make the best 
on’t. Naouw we’ll eat what we’ve got an’ 
be ofF.” 

But years afterward, whcn his wife lay 
on her death-bed, Gran’ther Hi 11 paid hcr 
the perfect tribute. 


The illustrations on these two pages were 
loaned by the Charles E. Tuttle Company 
of Rutland. Thecuts, madę from sketches 
by Robinson, are from the Centennial 
Edition of The Works of Ronjcland Robin¬ 
son. The Tuttle Company can supply 
this set, also many Robinson titles in 
First and other editions. 


“I hated the idee o’ bein’ merrid, Ruby,” 
he said, “but if Ed hunted the wide world 
over, 1 couldn’t ha’ faound a better 
womern ’an I got, for there hain’t one in 
it faithfuller nor truer’n what you’ve 
b’en.” 

After the wars, Captain Hi 11 settles in 


GATHERING SPRUCE GUM. From Uncle Liska's Outing. 


POULTRY BUYER. 

From Dcnwis Folks and A Hero of Ticonderoga. 
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I 3 anvis, situated apparently somewhcre, 
rhough a bit vaguely, near thc prcsent 
town of Lincoln. Thcre, littlc by littlc, thc 
familics of the Lovels, the Goves, the 
Peggses, the Purintons and thc Quakcr 
Bartletts take up thcir abodc and rcar 
thcir familics. In all the connected stories 
cxcept “A Danvis Pioneer,” Josiah Hill 
is thc patriarch Gran’ther Hill, testy of 
temper and strong of language, expecially 
in the presence of Mrs. Purinton, fond of 
a “spoo’ful o’ rum,” but kindly of heart 
and loved and respected by all his neigh- 
bors. His son, Joseph, has inherited few of 
his virilc qualities, preferring a morę 
moderate and less positive existence. But 
he has much of his father’s shrewdness 
and a good deal of his sense of humor, and 
has a stout defense for his easy-going 
philosophy of life. Sitting around the camp 
fire on one of thcir hunting excursions, the 
talk had drifted to work, and Joseph 
expresses himself with unwonted dccision 
thereupon. 

“It does seem’ s’ough it was weeked, 
most ’specially ’long in the fali, an’ 
winter comin’ on, when the’ won’t be no 
rale pleasant days aou door tu speak on, 
for a feller tu be a breakin’ of his back 
diggin’ taters, a-humpin’ up ag’in thc blue 
sky, with his nose an’ eyes tu dead tater 
tops an’ naked sile, when ev’ythin’ looks 
so putty all around, an’ it a’most the last 
chance o’ seein’ on it, or putty nigh, 
mebby. Then take it in the winter when 
the’ does come one o’ them kinder stray 
days ’at got left over aouten fali, er comes 
afore its reg’lar time in spring, a feller 
do’ want tu be a tunkin’ at a tree julluk a 
woodpecker, an’ lose all the good on’t, 
’ceptin’ what sunshine soaks intu his back. 
Then ag’in, come spring you jest want tu 
thaw aout an’ get the good on’t yourself, 
an’ not be tapped julluk a mapie an’ have 
your sap b’iled daoun for other fo’kses 
benefit. Take it in summer, it’s tew hot 
most o’ the time tu work anyway, an’ 
when the’ is a comftable day it seem’s 
’ough a feller ort tu jest lay in the shade 
an’ see things blow an’ grow an’ get ripe, 
erless go a fishin’.” 

Uncle Lisha Peggs is the local cobbler, 
slightly less aged then Gran’ther Hill, 
and it is around the stove in his shop in 
the winter evenings that most of the story- 
telling bouts are held, and in these Uncle 
Lisha holds a conspicuous part. He is one 
of the most lovablc characters in literaturę. 
The story of his relations with littlc Sam 
Lovel and his sister, with the somewhat 
older Pelatiah Gove, the kindly human 
sympathy and understanding of the man, 
forms some of the best work of Rowland 
Robinson. It is indeed interesting to see 
how skillfully he makes Uncle Lisha ex- 
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press his own idcas, especially in regard 
to the medicinal powers of the out-of- 
doors. To Pelatiah, who is despondent 
over disappointment in his love affair, 
Lisha gives the sagę counsel, “When you 
hain’t tu work, you go a-fishin’ as often’s 
ye can, and when it gits so’t there hain’t 
no fishin’, go a-huntin’, ’an’ ’twixt ’em 
they ’11 fetch ye aout.” While as for his 
sense of humor, let me say that there are 
chapters in “Uncle Lisha’s Outing,” 
“Danvis Folks” and “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” 
in which he is the chief actor and speaker 
which are a pure and unmixed delight. No 
quotations are adequate. They must be 
read entire to be savored. 

In Sam Lovel, the hunting farmer, we 
have perhaps the character that is most the 
embodiment of Rowland Robinson him¬ 
self. Kindly, honest, direct in his reactions 
to right and wrong, simple minded and yet 
with a fund of native shrewdness, he 
represents all that was best in the old Ver- 
mont. But he never can resist the lure of 
the woods. A mighty hunter, he does not, 
however, neglect his work for sport. 
“Work kinder goes ag’in the grain when it 
interferes wi’ huntin’,” says he, “but then 
the work gives a better relish tu the hunt¬ 
in’ when you git it.” After all, has any of 
us much better philosophy? And let me 
commend especially this passage, in 
which, through the lips of Sam Lovel his 
creator is undoubtedly speaking: “It 
comes nat’ral for me tu run in the woods. 
’F I du get morę gamę tu show for it ’n 
some does, I git suthin’ besides ’t I can’t 
show. The air o’ the woods tastes good tu 
me, fer’t hain’t been breathed by nothin’ 
but wild creeturs. I luffter breathe it ’fore 
common folks has. The smell o’ the wood 
smells good tu me, dead leaves ’n’ spruce 
boughs ’n’ rotten wood, ’n’ it don’t hurt 
nonę if it’s spiced up a leetle bit with 
skunk an’ mink an’ weasel an’ fox p’fum- 
’ry. An’ I luffter see trees ’at’s older’n 
any men, an’ graound ’t wa’n’t never 
plaowed ner hoed, a-growin’ nat’ral crops. 
’N I luffter hear the stillness of the woods, 
fer ’t is still there. Wind a-sythin’, leaves 
a rustlin’, brooks a-runnin’, birds a- 
singin’, even a bluejay a-squallin’, hain’t 
noises. It takes folks an’ waggins an’ 
horses an’ cattle an’ pigs an’ sech tu make 
a noise, I git lots o’ things a-huntin’ ’t I 
can’t show ye nor tell ye baout, an’ a feller 
that don’t, don’t get the best o’ huntin’, 
’cordin’ tu my idee.” 

Rowland Robinson was a master writer 
ofdialcct. I know of no writer whose ear 
was so keenly attuned to the Yankee 
speech of those days as he. And, what is 
morę surprising, he has but one, if any, 
peer in the handling of the “Canuck” 
patois, half French, half English. His 


character Antoine Bissette, is a master- 
piece, almost flawless in its dclineation, 
even though Antoine himself was far from 
flawless in character. And mav I say at 
this point that one of thc reasons why the 
work of Rowland Robinson has not an 
almost universal appeal is that he is pre- 
eminently an author to be read aloud. And 
reading aloud is fast becoming a forgotten 
art. The printed page can never do justice 
to dialect, expecially to so faithful and 
sympathetic an ear for dclicacy of sound 
as was that of Mr. Robinson. And nonę 
but one who has himself lived among the 
French-Canadians and has cultivatcd a 
sympathetic understanding of them is 
competent to interpret their speech. But 
to hear this well done is joy indeed. Mr. 
Robinson’s work in French dialect is often 
compared with that of the late Doctor 
William H. Drummond, a comparison 
which I have always regarded as unfair to 
both, as they did not work in the same 
medium. Mr. Robinson rarely attempted 
verse, though when he did, as in Antoine’s 
version of Evangeline, he madę a wonder- 
ful success. I doubt whether anything he 
ever did has morę genuine and unexpected 
humor that the last linę of this poem, 
where, after the long, pathetic wanderings 
are over, and the lovers have been brought 
together at last by the odor of Antoine’s 
onions, to be married and live happy ever 
afterwards, Antoine makes the shrewd 
hazard “But prob’ly dey was tam w’en 
dey weesh dey ant fan one anudder.” 

There are other characters in profusion, 
all of them good, and defying quotation. 
They must be sought out in their habitat, 
in the setting where the writer has placed 
them, they must be read about slowly and 
with appreciation, preferably, as I have 
said, aloud. And I sincerely congratulate 
him who does not know Rowland Robin¬ 
son on the genuine pleasure which is in 
storę for him, if the author is taken 
according to the prescription. 

It is probable that Rowland Evans 
Robinson will never appeal to morę than a 
rather local audience. It is probable that 
he will never be ranked among the great 
writers of the world, although there are 
certain chapters of his, such as Sam Lovcl’s 
Thanksgiving, which need not blush to 
find themselves in any company. And there 
is not a slipshod nor careless linę to be 
found in his published work. But wherever 
the sons and daughters of Vermont fore- 
gather, to whom the days and deeds of long 
ago are dear, he will be read and loved. 
And I challenge any one to read his 
gracious and wholesome pages without 
bcing a better man for it. 

END 




Goddard College s clock house, headąuarters for the mstitution s community govemmerit. (fred stone) 

Goddard College 

An expeńment in education 


D riving along route 2, from East 
Montpclier to Plainfield, you come 
over a hi 11 . On a slope ahead of you 
is a group of brown-shingled farm build- 
ings, among thcm the biggest barn in 
Washington County. That’s Goddard 
College. In one of the barn’s twin silos, 
looking across the Winooski Valley to 
CameFs Hump, I)r. Royce S. Pitkin, 
Goddard’s president, has his officc. Dr. 
Pitkin, “Tim” to his students and to 
hundreds of Vcrmontcrs, is the college’s 
foundcr and a native of the State. He 
knows the Winooski Valley well, having 
grown up in Marshfield, seven miles up 
the river. 

Goddard College continues the cduca- 
tional pionccring through whichVermont 
gave the United States its first mcdical 
sehool and its hrst teaehcrs’ college; and 
which in morę reeent times brought forth 
Bennington College, the Putney Sehool, and 
the Woodstoek Country Sehool to push for- 


by Wilfrid G. Hamlin 

Pictures by Marjory Collins 

ward educational frontiers. John Dewey, 
Vcrmontcr and dean of American philoso- 
phers, has influenced Goddard’s philoso- 
phy. What you learn, Goddard belicves, 
is what you live. Books, lectures, demon- 
strations can give you information, but 
only when that information has become 
part of your own personality have you 
rcally learncd it. The good tcachcr rarcly 
tells; he hclps his students find out things 
for thcmselves. Tests and exams do not 
measure this kind of learning, for the only 
true test is in aetion and bchavior. 

The Goddard plan makes the wholc 
college community a learning situation, 
with smali elasses, individual counsclling, 
work experience, and community govern- 
ment all playing a part. Work is offered in 
sociology, psycholog}^, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, hi story, government, conser- 
vation, education, the physical Sciences, 
the life Sciences, languagcs, literaturę, art, 
musie, and drama. The heaviest student 


dcmand is in literaturę, psychology, edu¬ 
cation, and govcrnment. Rcccnt graduates 
arc working on newspapers, as teachers, 
in business, soeial work, community 
planning, drama, adult education. 

The college is necessarily smali, with a 
student body of 125, a faculty of 20. 
Avcrage class size is eight to ten students. 
A normal student program includes threc 
courses, allowing for intensive work in 
cach arca. Students come from most of the 
States and somc foreign countries. 

Goddard’s community government gets 
its power from the college’s Board of 
Trustees. Its provincc is the daily life of 
the college community, for which it 
makes and enforccs rcgulations, sets 
standards, and levies a vearly ta.\ of Si2. 
Tax money pays for reereation and 
occasionally buys permanent equipment to 
make college life easicr, morę cnjoyable. 

The community governmcnt functions 
through mcetings of the whole college 
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Art study is viore practical than theoretical—studeiits try things. 
Art teacher George Fuller helps Peter Meltzer nuoith a drawing. 


President Royce S. Pitkin still sugars on his home farm each spring. 
In keeping njcith college tradition , everyone calls him “ Tim .” 


Students in groups findcommon interests—stimulateeach others think- 
ing.Left to right are Gabriel Jacobs , Jeny van Dissel,and Eda Eisen. 



community, held twice a month, and 
through a number of special purpose 
committees—legislative, judiciary, and 
executive arms, a recreation planning 
group, a committee on educational policy, 
a group ro plan and supervise the work 
program through which community mem- 
bers contribute ten hours a week to the 
maintenance of the college. 

Faculty and students are co-citizens. 
Typical of the self-regulation the com¬ 
munity has imposed on itself are by-laws 
limiting smoking to fire-protected areas, 
excluding men and women from each 
other’s living quarters, setting quiet 
hours, controlling pets on campus. Com¬ 
munity by-laws are considered to have the 
strength of the morę usual administrative 
rulings on such matters. 

Community Govcrnmcnt is a relativcly 
new concept in American education. 
Growing out of the belief that college 
community living is an important part of 
education—sińce students learn what they 
live—Goddard sees community member 
participation as an unequalled learning 
opportunity. 
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Reed Rexford of Neucport mam ges a co-op grocery storę as his ojj- 
campus rwork in economics. Ali students umk in Stores , hospitals , schools, 
business offices, or in other jields dttring ja/mary and February. 




The shared njoork program takcs an honir and a half a day. Henry 
Castell and Byron Toster assist dietician Clara Wells at. dinner time. 

Work program jobs are planned and supervised by a special Coni- 
mittee, help cut costs and make Goddard morę nearly self-supporting. 
Students Sally Bauer , Walter Lane , and Lisa Salin clean up campus. 
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The college community meets every second Monday evening. 
Special programs and college regulations are settled here. 

Goddard has no inter-collegiate athletics or fraternities' but 
students enjoy games of football and baseball among themsehes. 



Classes at Goddard meet for po minutę periods around fireplace or 
discussion table. Teacher George Beecher guides this discussion in 
u Practices of a Good School ” course. Students are Peter Meltzer, John 
Hall , Walter Lane , Peter Reinhold\ Betty Greenwald, and Jane 
Braham. 

Right. Goddard College s Community Center building ( left ), the 
main barn of Greatauood Farm in Plainfield until 1938, now houses 
college offces , dining room, theater, and musie and art studios. 

The lounge in George Aiken House is one of the centers for reerea- 
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Apple Blossom Time 

IN YERMONT 


W ashington has its cherry bios- 
soms and Bermuda has its lilies 
but in Vermont during May 
thousands of peoplc from all over thc 
country visit the apple orchards which 
stretch the length of the State from Ben- 
nington to Grand Isle county. Thcre are 
approximatcly ioo commercial growers as 
well as many farmers who have smali 
orchards. These are visions to delight the 
senses when millions of blossoms appear 
against a background of green mountains 
or thc sparkling water of a Yermont lakę. 


Some Vermont growers publicly in- 
vite people, through newspaper adver- 
tising, to visit their orchards whilc thcy 
are in bloom. 

Apple blossoms serve other important 
purposes besides satisfying man’s love of 
beauty. In the lovely blossoms are the 
parts necessary for pollinization and to 
produce the smali apple. The blooms 
contain nectar, a syrup-like substance 
which attracts insects. The insects in 
turn pollinize the flowers. The result is 
fruit which brings Yermont orchardists an 


average income of $2,050,000 each year. 

When you admire the fragile beauty of 
apple blossoms, you can be even morę 
appreciative if you know the story of 
what has happened and what is going to 
happen to them. According to C. L. 
Calahan, horticulturist for the Yermont 
Extension Service which works with 
orchardists in the State, apple buds are 
formed in June the year before they 
bloom. They are on the tree a whole year 
before they burst forth into dainty pink or 
white flowers. Each one of these buds 
opens out into five to seven individual 
blossoms, but all of these are not used in 
the fruit-growing operation. The center 
blossom is the largest in the cluster and is 
known as the king flower. It usually 
produces the most desirable fruit, cspecially 
from the standpoint of size and shapc. 

Fruit growers are interested in having 
only 2 to 5 percent of the blossoms 
produce fruit. A larger pcrcentage means 
smali, Iow quality fruit or, in some 
varieties, a poor bloom the following year. 
Recent methods of guaranteeing a good 
crop are the removing of some of the 
blossoms by spraying Chemicals or by 
applying hormones. These processes 
cause part of the young fruit to drop off 
soon after blossom time. Most Yermont 
fruitmen have adopted these methods to 
replace the old time-consuming and costly 
practice of remoying the smali apples by 
band. 

Blossoms vary in size and color 
according to the varicty and condition of 
the tree. Growers prefer thc pink flowers 
bccausc thc becs are morę likcly to visit 
them and they are morę likely to develop 
fruit. 

Bennington county residents usually arc 
the first to see apple orchards in bloom. 
The blossoms may last thrcc or four days 
if weather is warm, or two weeks if the 
temperaturę is Iow. Addison and Rutland 


Pink blooms , blue skies and green leaves trans form Vermont's 
countryside in Spring, (courtesy of rum ford press.) 
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One oj thefew rnmmmg 'windmills lends cm old nuorld atmosphere to this rustic scene. (courtesy of rumford press.) 


county orchards are next in linę, then 
Windham and Windsor. Grand Isle 
orchards are the last to flower. 

Artificial pollination is bccoming popu¬ 
lar throughout the nation and Vermont 
orchardists are interested in this process. 
At present, orchardists use the hand- 
collected pollen down in from the Pacific 
Northwest. It comes in ounce containers, 
under refrigeration, and can be kcpt 
successfully for two or three weeks in the 
freezing compartment of a refrigerator or 
in a freezer. An ounce costs $5 and is 
sufficient to pollinize an acre of trees. 

Charles Mraz of Middlebury, one of 
the State’s leading bcckeepers, is con- 
ducting sonie unusual rcsearch in this 
direction. In cooperation with the Ver- 
mont Agricultural Experiment Station and 
the Vermont Dcvelopment Commission, 
he is pcrfecting a devicc to collect pollen 


from the honey bees and has been success- 
ful in taking it from the insects instead of 
directly from the flower. 

The bees collect particles of the pollen 
in pockets on their legs and bring it back. 
to the hive to feed their young ones. 
Mraz has rigged traps at the entrance to 
the hive to strip ofif the pollen particles 
which are about the size of half a grain of 
ricc. Enough remains on the bees’ legs to 
nourish the young, so no harm is done to 
the insects and Vermont apple gro wers 
profit by pollen at a lower price. Last year 
he collected enough to pollinate 250 acres 
of apple blossoms. 

Mraz traveled south to the Byrd 
orchard in Virginia last year to collect the 
important yellow dust in time for apple 
blossoming in Vermont. It must come from 
a tree that bcars a diffcrcnt varicty of 
fruit. For instancc, pollen from a Delicious 


tree may be used to pollinate Mclntosh 
blossoms. 

“Therc’s always a gambie in the apple 
business,” Calahan says. “Cool, wet. 
cloudy weather and strong winds mean 
honey bees stay home and the blossoms 
are not pollinated. Vermont orchardists 
deserve credit for the high quality fruit 
they produce. They stand guard with 
spray guns to ward off insects and diseases. 
They study the soil and varieties and 
climate so they can grow the apples best 
suited to their particular conditions. They 
work and learn by experience and apply 
that knowledge so that their fruit the 
following year is even better.” 

This season while you cnjoy the 
bcauty and fragrance of apple blossoms 
in Vermont, you may anticipate bright- 
cheeked, flavorful, aromatic apples Corn¬ 
ing this fali. 
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The Loomis orchard in Addison extends over an area of 100 acres 
down to the shore oj Lakę Champlain. The road shown is called 
Lakę Street and is on the Route from Ramon to Chimney Point. 

(COURTESY OF THE EKTENSION SERVICE.) 

Belouo. The Mathewson Farm orchard in Danby with Dor set 
Mountain in the background. John H. Lujbery took this picture 
from Mrs. Vera Bastedo s yard with a 1/25 sec. exposnre at // 8. 


Right. This view was taken just ofj 
route No. 7 between Rutland and 
Wallingford. (eva luoma.) 


Above. Formula for a perject day in 
Spring: Warm breezes, scented 
blooms and a pretty girl. In this 
case the girl is Rachel Godding oj 
Middlebury. (courtesy of the 

EXTENSION SERYICE.) 


The Editors wish to thank the Vermont fruit growers who 
so kindly eontributed pictures and information for this 
article all of which could not be used in the limited space 
available. 




















Thirty-two children participated in the maypole dancing on the village green on the ajternoon oj the 
jestival. The scjuare plots oj tulip s with picket fences around them ivere planned by various organiza- 
tions and jiidged by Mrs. Marion Shattuck, Mrs. Clara Ross and Mr. lrwin Hoxie. (mack derick) 


In Hardwick, westermnost touun oj Caledonia County, 
the tulip has coine to be a symbol oj community enter- 
prise, community planning and community spirit at the 

Tulip Festival 
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C aledonia county seems from its 
name to suggest Scotland’s heavy 
headed thistle but in Vermont New 
Caledonia has chosen another flower for 
its symbol. In Hardwick, westernmost 
town of the county, thc tulip has come to 
be a symbol of community enterprise, 
community planning and community 
spirit. To thc obvious question, “Why 
the tulip?” there is no answcr, that is, no 
pat answer. 

Mr. Sawy er Lee who combi nes in a 
true Vermont fashion, the problems and 
projects of his town along with his busi¬ 
ness, dreamed up the idea of a tulip 
festival and became thc General Com- 
mittee Chairman of thc First one. The 
Kiwanis Club, the American Legion, and 
other civic organizations and schools fell 
in linę and found a common interest and 
a zestful compctition. 

Ali gardeners know that tulip festivals 
are not planned one month and celebrated 
thc next. It takes months of planning, 
planting and cultivating. Even the timing 
is plotted only on a temporary basis as 
seasons are unprcdictable. Hardwick 
proved there is nothing healthicr for a 
town than to havc a project which keeps 
the interest and demands the continued 
efforts of its best citizens. Hardwick had 
previously approached this fervor only 
for the long terminated annual visits of 
the Redpath Chatauqua. Through the 
winter, and at higher pitch during the 
spring, plans and tulips grew together. 
With anxiety and pride Hardwickians 
watched the frost leave the ground, and 
the green prongs of tightly wrapped tulip 
shoots come through the loose granitic 
soil, a soil pcrfect for tulips. 

As May came, thc pitch of plans, and 
the headaches that attend initial en- 
deavors, grew and all conyersations in 


by Philip H. Cummings 

Black and wbite photography 
by Paul Farland 

bank, post-ofhce, storę and on the party 
linę included inquiry as to the State of 
tulips and the usual modicum of profes- 
sional doubters. Hardwick may not be 
entirely addicted to watching market re- 
turns but by middle May every almanac 
and weather report was studied in detail. 
School children began to practice their 
part and were hcard to hum Morris dance 
tunes on their way home. Dress rc- 
hearsals for festivals are much like dress 
rehearsals for theatre opening-nights. 
Sound equipment is difficult to find, the 
wiring must be changed, the paradę may 
not be able to get this and that. 

May 2 7th came. The Army sound truck 
came from Montpelier. All the judges had 
arrived. The girls of the towns who were 
aspirants for Queen of the Tulip Festival 
had been preened to the last hair in its 
pretty place. At io A.M. a very serious 
group of carefully sclected judges came to 
be escortcd from garden to garden. Mr. 
Edward P. Hume, the Extension Orna- 
mental Horticulturist of the University of 
Vermont’s College of Agriculture, Miss 
Ouida Grant of Brassknocker Farm of 
East Craftsbury and Miss Margaret 
Beck, the Four H-Club leader of Cale¬ 
donia County, from St. Johnsbury, madę 
the panel. Tense gardeners showed their 
riots of color while thc sun picked out 
spccial plots for emphasis. At 2: 50 in the 
Village Green opposite thc Memoriał 
BuiIding pcoplc strolled from plot to plot 
of thc symbolic tulip plantings by the 
yarious fraternal and patriotic organiza¬ 
tions. Smali children and gay tali tulips 


madę a perfect pattern of the pcace this 
world ought to have. 

The master of ceremonies, Merrill A. 
Darling, prominent Hardwick business 
man, opened the program when the 
awards were to be madę. With all the 
color of an old English yillage the chil¬ 
dren of the third and fourth, fifth and 
sixth grades of Hardwick Academy did 
the colorful maypole dances, winding 
their ribbons intricately and reeling them 
expertly loose again. The dance team of 
the two upper grades was the winner. 
This dance amid the tulip beds was 
classic, far morę so than the popular song 
of a decade or so ago which it suggested 
and which was, I believe, “Tiptoe through 
the Tulips.” Miss Jean Simpson of East 
Craftsbury, spoke as did a representative 
of the Governor of Vermont. Then the 
prizes; first prize was awarded to Mrs. 
P>eeman Houghton. Prizes to organiza¬ 
tions were in this order: first to the 
American Legion, the Kiwanis Club of 
I lardwick and thc Woman’s Relief Corps. 
This last was presented to Mrs. Hattie 
Shipman, the senior ofhcial present and 
one of the most interested. Many were 
thc Maypole judges, and other ofhcials 
who gave their energy and their time 
for this festival and likewise many were 
the hosts and hostesses who entertained 
friends and ofhcials among the tulips on a 
day east in sparkle and fragrance. 

At the yillage green a tali man with a 
mild smile and a very happy manner 
watchcd all and looked over the hills, 
taking in the whole atmosphere. From 
time to time approying nods came from 
thc lady besidc him. His prescnce gave 
an ofhcial quality to all that was happen¬ 
ing and raised the Tulip Festival from a 
local affair to one with international 
implication. Quiet and gracious, this man 



October 1950 finds the Hardwick Kiwanians planning their 1951 
festival. President Everett Eaton signs an invoice for 65,000 bulbs im- 
'portedfrom Holland and delivered by the St. Johnsbury Trucking Co. 


Lift to right, Sawy er Lee, Guy Larrabee, Gerald Ladd and TL W. 
Hall, set out on the Village Green prized bulbs received f rom the 
Holland Associated Bulb Growers as a gift to thepeople of Hardwick. 















( Above ) Dignitaries and Har dudek Kiwanians. Sitting, left to right. 
Dr. W. Cnoop Koopmans, nextin protocol to the Netherlands Minister 
to the U. S.; Alwin Klauer oj Boston and Dr. W. Hugfi Riddell of 
Burlington. Standing, left to right, are local Kiwanians Gerald Ladd, 
Chandler Mosher, Sawyer G. Lee, T. W. Hall, and Oscar Shepard. 


(Above.) Left to right. Fred Shattuck, American Legion Commander 
oj the Har dwie k Post, receroed the trophy for the best organization 
plot; Clermont Foumier and Claire Larrabee, pupils of the $th and 6th 
grade, with the trophy won by their group for maypole dancing and 
Mrs. Freeman Houghton, with the cup won for the best garden. 



was the representative of Queen Juliana 
of the tulip kingdom of Holland. Consul 
General W. Cnoop Koopmans and Mnie. 
Koopmans had taken time from the busy 
Netherlands Consulate Gencraks office in 
New York to motor north to Hardwick. 
From start to finish they madę a contribu- 
tion in good neighborliness that might 
well be cmulated by the United Nations. 
As a very real link between the Kingdom 
of the Netherlands and Vermont was also 
Vermont’s own Dr. and Mrs. W. Hugh 
Riddell of the State College of Agricul- 
ture. For post-war services in Holland 
Dr. Riddell received a very special and 
distinguished award, the Orange-Nassau 
medal, from the Royal Netherlands 
Government. Along with the Riddells 
was the New England district governor 
of Kiwanis International, Alwin T. 
Klauer, of Boston, also his lieutenant, 
Donald Lindsley, of Newport, and Mr. 
and Mrs. Dean Rowe of Johnson, Ver- 
mont. Photographers of national magazines 
vied with amateurs for angles on both 
dances and tulips. 

Automobile parties from all over Ver- 
mont, and tourists from California, 
Texas and intermediate points madę the 
rounds of gardens and parties. A banquet 
under the auspices of the Hardwick 
Kiwanians filled the time until the high 


Left. Dr. and Mrs. Koopmans posed for this 
picture at the home of Sawyer Lee who has 
over five thousand tulips planted on his 
grounds. 
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( Right) Beverly Loura and Mary Lou 
I Yheeler, who received pointers from Mrs. 
Gladys Hooper on how to sell the bulbs , 
practice on a visitor f rom Massachusetts. 


point of thc evening when the Queen of 
the Tulip Festival’s Bali would be se- 
lected at the Hardwick gymnasium. 
Consul General Koopmans, Dr. Riddell, 
Governor klauer and N. Dean Rowe had 
the delicate and difhcult task of selecting 
which young lady should have the never- 
to-be repeated honor of bcing thc FIRST 
Tulip Festival Queen and to receive thc 
silver cup and the Tulip crown. Miss Clara 
Robb of Hardwick was chosen Queen. 
She was chosen from the royal candidates 
who, with their escorts, danced a waltz 
while all others watched. From this 
moment the evening turned to the real 
business of dancing. 

So, with a few morę days of visitors 
before the tulips faded, the first Iulip 
Festival of Hardwick came to its end. 
Yet it was a beginning. The Kiwanis 
Club of Hardwick voted to make it 
annual. Those plans are not words but 
deeds. Where hundreds of tulips were 
bought last year, thousands have been 
planted for 1951. Where plans were un- 
certain and exploratory in 1950 they are 
precise and greater for 1951. We salute 
Hardwick and her Annual Tulip Festival 
and from our unofficial college of heraldry 
we draw this significant coat of arms. It 
should be a shield bearing a mountain of 
granite with three bright tulips upon it, 
the shield supported by two beagles 
rampant and surmounted by a “green 
thumb.” Come to the 1951 Tulip Festival 
in Hardwick May 25-27, for in Hard¬ 
wick as in Holland, the flowers that bloom 
in the spring, have very much to do with 
the case. End 


(Right) Miss Clare Robb , a junior at Hard¬ 
wick Academy and daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William Robb , was selected queen of 
the Festhal Bali by the jud ges, Gov. Klauer , 
Dr. llugh Riddell and N. Dean Rowe of 
Johnson. Miss Robb holds the cup she 
received while Dr. Koopmans carefully puts 
the crown of colorful tulips in place. 
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Budd Hawkiis' M 

by Wilmond W. Parker 

Ab out the time these brightly colored packa ges 
appear on the market , garden ers in seven north- 
eastern States are ajflicted with Spring Fever. 


F or morę than three quarters of a 
century, the arrival of Budd I). 
Hawkins’ garden seeds has been a 
harbinger of the seasons. At Lyndonville, 
Hermon Sheldon straps the big wooden 
case on the back of his 1932 Ford and 
starts out along the Star Route to Irving 
Brown’s storę in Wheelock. At South 
Royalton, Del Wood unpacks the shiny 
Steel rack consigned to L. H. Paine’s 
hardware storę. Bright colored packages 
bearing the red-lettered slogan, “Plant 
The Best,” appear in Fidele’s fruit market 
in Newport. That’s when the patrons of a 
thousand hardware and grocery Stores in 
seven northeastern States know that 
spring is here. 

The Budd D. Hawkins Co. of Reading, 
a family enferprise now carried on by 
Elmer (“Red”) Hawkins, son of the 
founder, is a typical smali Vermont 
business. Housed in the old brick tavern 
in which Budd Hawkins’ grandfather 
fitted out a Masonie Hall in 1815, it 
employs from three to fifteen workers at 
various seasons throughout the year, and 
its operations cover the greater part of 
New England and northeastern New York. 

Young Budd Hawkins was only four- 
teen when he started the seed business in 
1874, journeying to Boston to deal with 
Coburn and Washburn for his original 
stock. For a few years hc peddled his 
seeds from house to house. Soon, how- 
ever, he adopted the plan of placing thcm 
in Stores to be sold on a commission basis, 
and this has been the chief method of 
distribution ever sińce. The company 
letter-head claims this datę, 1879, as the 
founding of the business. Ninę years morę, 
and it was well enough established to be 
listed in Walton’s Vermont Register—a 
listing it has kept ever sińce in the 
Register and the Yearbook. 

The Hawkins family itself dates from 
an ancestor who boasted that he was 


“sircd in Ireland, born in France, and 
brought up in America,” and who served 
in the Rcvolution before settling in Read¬ 
ing. Budd Dallas Hawkins, born in 1859, 
was of the fourth generation in Vermont. 

In spite of the fact that he spent over 
sixty years in the seed business, he had 
other interests and talents which have led 
his son to declare that he missed his call- 
ing. Although he did not come from the 
same branch of Reading Hawkinses 
which furnished the “Hawkins Band,” he 
was by avocation and by naturę an 
entertainer. In his younger days he 
traveled, during the winter, with Whitte- 
more and Clark’s Broadway Minstrels, a 
company which many older Vermonters 
probably remember. A Mason, an Odd 
Fellow, and a member of the Grange, he 
was always ready to tell a story, sing a 
song, play in the band, or providc sonie 
other entertainmcnt. 

When Budd D. Hawkins died in 1935, 
Red assumed the direction of the business. 

“Of all the things my father told me to 
do,” he observes reflectively, “I guess 
there is only one that I’ve done, and that is 
to run the business honestly.” 

Red, of course, was brought up and 
served his apprenticeship in the seed 
business. From the time he was 16, hc 
traveled for his father in northern Maine, 
New Hampshire, and Vermont—routcs 
which even now he thinks of as pcculiarly 
his own, even if he is forced to spend most 
of his time at the plant. His years on the 
road, together with those spent at Kimball 
Union Academy, Vermont Academy, and 
Lyndon Institutc, have left him friends 
and acquaintances far and wide through¬ 
out northern New England. Indeed, it is 
not uncommon for a storekeeper, or a 
customer, or even a passer-by who has 
seen the name on the truck, to stop the 
Hawkins agent and inquire, “How is Red? 

I haven’t seen him for fivc years.” 


Red himself is a joviaI, heavy-built man, 
whose mild manner belies the color of his 
hair. When you talk with him, you 
discover that he loves to reminisce about 
hunting and fishing trips that he has taken; 
but most of the time you will find him 
either at the trim white hillside cottage 
which is home to the seven members of 
the Hawkins household, or at his great 
grandfather’s old brick tavern building 
across the road. 

The latter provides office, workroom, 
and storehouse for the Hawkins Company. 
Heart of the whole building is the old 
Masonie Hall which occupies the second 
floor of the main structure. Here, Red’s 
desk backs up against one of the two big 
fireplaces which stand at either end of the 
room; and over these fireplaces are still 
displayed the square and compass, built 
into the wali by old Abel Amsden when 
he equipped it as a meeting place for the 
Eastern Star Lodge. 

Located about a mile north of Felch- 
ville, the old tavern faccs squarcly toward 
Mt. Ascutney to the southeast, and com- 
mands the junction of roads from Wind¬ 
sor, Springfield, and Woodstock. Stored 
away in the attic are to be found the two 
old wooden signs, each cut from a single 
piece of hemlock board, which once hung 
outside the tavern doors. Thcy even now 
faintly revcal not only the Masonie 
emblems, but an caglc and 18 stars—one 
for each statc in the union in 1815. 

There is a typical ycarly routine for the 
seed business. Starting in November, the 
seeds have to be tested for germination, by 
both State and fcderal authorities. Thcn 
about Decembcr 1, packaging begins, and 
it is nearly the end of February before the 
whole job is completed. Meanwhile the 
packing crew has moved in, about January 
1. During this phase of activity, some 1 5 
people crowd the rooms of the old build¬ 
ing. Each of the racks and display cases 
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Theold brick tavern in nnhich Bu dci Ilauukins grandfather jltted out a Musonie Hall in 1815 
houses the smali business built by many years work and integrity. (cliff bowman) 


must be filled by hand with so many pack- 
ets of Icttuce, so many of beets, and peas, 
and radishes, and the proper complement 
of flowers. 

A good share of the cases are shipped 
by parcel post, although the larger ones 
must be sent by cxpress. At the same 
time, bulk seed orderś also go out. 

I his bulk seed business bas becn the 
junior partner in the concern, but it is 
rapidly coming into its own. Togethcr 
with fill-in orders from merchants who 
have exhausted various lines of packaged 
seeds, it keeps Red and his right hand 

man, Jim Kendall, busy through the spring. 

About July 1, it is time to begin pick- 

ing up seed cases, and to collect for the 
packagcs which have becn sold. Just as in 
the days of Budd Hawkins, the seeds have 
becn placed in the Stores on a consignment 
basis, and the unsold packagcs are return- 

able. For this job one or two summer 
workers are added to the Staff. Since 1935, 
Red has very frequently employed school 
teachers for this work—not bccause of 
any educational qualifications, but on 
account of the happy coincidence of their 
vacations with the pickup period. Even so, 
not all cases are back at the plant by 
Septcmber 1, and Jim is often busy for 
another month or morę before they have 
all becn collected. 

Although the summer job has some of 
the elements of a travel vacation with pay, 
it also has plenty of long hours, hard 
work, and nerve strain. Driving several 
hundred miles a week brings the agent 
close to many things which may interest 
him—museums, summer theaters, moun- 
tain peaks, beach resorts, as well as 
industrial plants of many kinds—as he 
zigzags across the Northeast. It also 
brings him into contact with all kinds of 
people, sińce I lawkins outlets rangę from 
the simple crossroads storę (often housing 
the local post office, and in at least one 
instance each, the telephone exchange and 
the Railway Express Agency) to the most 
modern hardware storę or self-service 
grocery. On the whole, these merchants 
are friendly and pleasant to deal with; 
but there are times when being an agent 
also means being a diplomat. 

As he goes around, he is asked one 
question morę often than any other: 
“What becomes of the seeds that are 
returned?” Some assume that the same 
seeds are sent out year after year until 
they are finally sold; while others con- 
clude that they are a total loss. Actually 
the truth lics betwcen these two extrcmes. 
Upon return the cases are opened, the 
packages are sorted, and each variety of 
seed is subjected to the same rigorous 
tests that the new seed undergoes. If it 


passes the tests, it will be repackaged and 
put back on sale; if not, it will be burned. 

As a matter of fact, many types of 
seeds—especially the larger ones—retain 
their vitality for two, three, or morę years. 
Two or three seasons ago, Red had a cali 
for a variety of tomatoes which had not 
been put out on consignment sińce his 
fatherks death. Considering the fact that 
the seeds were morę than a dozen years 
old, he madę a present of them to the 
customer—only to learn later that practi- 
cally every seed germinated. 

Another question which agents are 
asked is: “Does Hawkins raise his own 
seeds?” The answer is no—not now. For 
the first twenty years, Budd Hawkins 
produccd his own in Reading. But there 
are other parts of the country which are 
better adapted for particular kinds of 
seeds; and so today only Vermont Cran- 
berry and a fcw other varieties of bcans 
still coine from Vermont, and evcn these 
are not raiscd on the Hawkins farm. 

Although Budd I). Hawkins Co. is one 
of the smallest concerns in a highly 
competitive field, Red has managed to 
maintain a good record of servicc through- 
out the scvcn northeastern States, and to 
extend his business into some unlikely and 
out-of-the-way spots. For many years he 
madę regular shipments to Deer Lakę, 
Newfoundland; and today he has a grow- 
ing clicntcle of expatriatcd New Eng- 
landcrs around Garden City, Florida. One 
woman in Westport, N. Y., stockcd up 
with Hawkins seeds for her daughter to 
take to India, while during World War II, 


his seeds went to the re-occupied coun- 
tries of Europę. 

The war poscd spccial problems for 
seedsmen as it did for other industries. 
Fortunately for Red, seed distribution had 
a high priority, and his trucks were not 
laid up minus gas or tires. But his record 
goes beyond that—he claims to be the 
only seed producer operating in New 
England (and he has at least a dozen 
major competitors in the area) who was 
able to maintain 100% deliveries during 
that trying period, without resorting to 
prorating. Moreovcr, during one of these 
years, the company madę another record, 
unique in its history (and probably in the 
history of many firms). Its accounts were 
paid up 100%—and that is no unimportant 
consideration in the case of a firm which 
can turn its money over only oncc a year. 

In contrast to this is the story which 
Red tclls of his fathcr’s first consignment 
of seeds, placed on commission with a 
merchant at Walpolc, N. II. From the 
point of vicw of sale, it was successful; 
but from that of collcction it was not. 
The commission amounted to 76 cents due 
young Hawkins, and that proved to be 
morę than the luckless storekceper was 
willing or able to produce. 

“Weren’t you discouraged?” Red says 
he asked his father. 

“No!” replied the old man, thinking 
back ovcr the years. “1 was so damned 
mad l went homc and got some morę and 
started out again.” 

Pcrhaps in that statement lics the phi- 
losophy of a successful business. end 
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Some vermont Ways 

oj Life: By Vrest Orton 

Independence is a Word 

Independence is an American word. It 
has been used now in the United States for 
over two hundred years and, seems if, the 
longer it is used the less meaning it has. 

In fact, it has so little application today 
that Americans have become nostalgie 
about it, and are fond of talking of how 
independent and unfettered men were in 
the “old days”—the days a century or 
morę back when a man was his own boss, 
did what he wanted to do, and did it in the 
way he wanted to do it. 

Today independence is a Vermont word. 
Nowhere else does a way of life inject 
meaning and validity into the word 
independence so much as the way folks 
live in the Green Mountain State. No¬ 
where else, in my observation, is it 
possible to be so relatively independent 
if a man wants to pay the price. 

Every little while here in Vermont 1 
meet Vermonters who are living free and 
unbridled lives. These stalwart people 
personify the rugged sense of freedom and 
independence that has become a matter of 
nostalgia in the United States. I want to 
tell you here about one of my favorite 
Vermonters who is his own boss, who is 
doing what he wants to do, and who is 
doing it in his own way. 

In short, may I introduce to you an 
Independent Man in this year of grace 
1951. 

A Man of Independence. 

This man’s name is I*con Bolster. He 
lives in Chester, Vermont. He is a printer. 

On the village green Mr. Bolster owns 


a house. In one side he lives and in the 
other has his printing shop. When you 
enter the shop door an old-fashioned 
spring-bell tingles merrily. This beli was 
put there years ago to cali Mr. Bolster 
from his living quarters into his working 
quarters. I have never yet entered Mr. 
Bolster’s print shop at any time of day or 
night when the beli was anything but 
super fluous. 

Mr. Bolster undertakes to print every- 
thing from a cardboard auction bill, using 
big old-fashioned wood type, to a smali 
booklet using eight-point foundry type; 
always hand set. I doubt if he has ever 
turned down a job because of lack of 
equipment. His shop has about twenty- 
five wooden cases of type, and wooden 
cases, incidentally, went out of style about 
thirty-five to forty years back. There are 
no linotype, monotype, Ludlow or any 
other automatic type setting machines in 
Mr. Bolster’s shop because Mr. Bolster 
sets all the type himself into one un- 
graduated metal stick. 

His shop has one press, a 10 x 15, and 
on this Mr. Bolster prints everything, 
even though I suspect when he comes to 
an auction bill he has to let part of it hang 
over the edge of the platen. There is not 
even a metal paper cutter. He does have a 
smali wood cutter such as was used in 
business offices in the nineties. One of the 
prime requisites of a printing shop, old or 
new, is plenty of galleys, (the metal tray 
to hołd type after it has been set up or after 
it has been printed with). Mr. Bolster has 
no such galleys. He never had any. No 
sense of buying galleys when you can tie 
up the type with a piece of twine string 
and set it on pieces of cardboard cut out of 
discarded envelope boxes. 

After Mr. Bolster sets type in his stick 
(which is the hand adjustable device into 
which the pieces of type must be placed 
so they come out even) he lifts the type out 
of the stick and lays it on a table inside of 
a frame or chase into which it is locked so 
it may be placed in the press ready to print. 
Mr. Bolster does not make up, as a modern 
printer would, on a galley because he sees 
no sense in wasting time doing so, or in 
using galleys. When he finishes printing he 
distributes the type back into the wooden 
cases and is ready for the next job. The 
old-fashioned hand set borders and type 
ornaments he keeps in little match boxes. 
He has no proof press, and very seldom 
takes proofs because he reads the type in 
the stick before he takes it out. Therefore, 
he sees no sense in taking proofs. 

I go into these details for the benefit of 
printers who can easily see that, by no 
stretch of the imagination, is Mr. Bol- 
ster’s printing shop equippedin the modern 



Born in Hardwick, Vrest Orton left 
Vermont as a boy, grew up in Massa¬ 
chusetts, attended Harvard, servei in 
the A.E.F., World War I, and then 
joined the U. S. Consular Service. In 
1925 he joined the staffs of the 
American M ercury Magazine and 
A. A. Knopf, book publishers; later, 
the staff of the Saturday Review of 
Literaturę. He is the founder of The 
Colophon: Book Collectors Quarterly. A 
magazine writer and newspaper col- 
umnist, he has also written several 
books on bibliography. He settled in 
Weston, Vermont in 1934, founded 
The Countryman Press and The 
Vermont Guild, and served in World 
Wir II in the Army Service Forces, 
War Dept., Washington. In 1945 he 
founded and now operates The Ver- 
mont Country Storę , a national mail 
order business. He serves as an 
Editorial Associate of Vermont Life; 
as a member of the board of Armed 
Forces Public Relations Association, 
Washington; Chairman of the De- 
velopment Committee and a Board 
Member of the Vermont Historical 
Society; and as a member of the 
Yermont Historie Sites Commission. 


rnanner. Still Mr. Bolster makes a very 
good living in his print shop. 

The Secret 

Mr. Bolster is in bondage to no man. If 
someone wants him to print something he 
doesn’t want to print, he doesn’t have to do 
it. He can get up and go to work when he 
likes, and he can work as long as he likes. 
He is doing what he wants to do and he is 
doing it in the way he wants to do it. 

Mr. Bolster was telling me once about 
a piece of printing he did for a craftsman. 
“Craftsmen” you know, and the quotes 
are minę, are people who talk glibly about 
fine hand work and even argue about it 
because they all know hożo to do it. They 
(Continued inside back cover) 
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THE ST. JOHNSBURY 
TRADE SCHOOL 

gives Vermont boys a four-year high school 
course and practical training in theskilled trades 


by Vrest Orton 


PHOTOCRAPHY BY PAUL JENKS 


Streetcr and Frank R. Adams, School 
Supt., has a faculty of six men and one 
woman, and possesses modern, well 
eąuipped ' shops, rools and machines. 
Eighth grade graduates, 14 years old, may 
enter the school which at present accom- 
modates about 150 boys, with prospects of 
a new addition to its plant next year. Most 
of the student body comes from St. Johns- 
bury and its environs but several boys are 
from towns 50 to 75 miles away. The 
parents of students outside the St. 
Johnsbury School system (or the town) 
pay a modest tuition fee of $175.00. 

In constant touch with northern Ver- 
mont industry, the faculty finds no trouble 
in placing its graduates in good jobs al- 
though at present the school is not well 
known in other parts of the State. 

If the school and its excellent facilities 
and able faculty were better known, a 
wider cooperation of Vermont industry, 
business and farm groups, in setting up a 
program to train promising boys from 
many other Vermont towns and cities, 
would redound to the decided benefit of the 
entire State. 

In these days when some young men 
are satisfied with an ambition to achieve a 
white collar job and “security,” it is 
encouraging to take notice of a Ver- 
mont educational institution that is 
developing a cadre of trained as well as 
educated young men to do some of the 
hard work of the State. The work that 
entails technical skill, persistence, physical 
strength and self-reliance will never get 
done if we neglect to prepare young men 
to assumc this responsibility and accept it 
as another good sound Vermont way of 
life. 

Herbert C. Wormwood, Building Trades 
Instructor, instructs Kenneth Bailey of 
Lyndonville on tuming a table leg , using 
a wood tuming lathe. 


F or the vermont boy who does not go on to college, but 
who needs and indeed should have a secondary school edu- 
cation along with proficiency in a trade, the town of St. 
Johnsbury maintains Vermont’s only four year Trade School as 
part of its public school system. 

This institution, housed in a new modern building, is teaching 
both theory and practice in the automotive, electrical, machinę 
shop, and building trades so that upon graduation its students 
will be able to enter industry as trained apprentices or exercise 
their new skills on the farm which, mechanizcd as it is today, 
needs technically trained men. Other graduates will be ready to 
make a living as service men in the radio, electrical, or auto- 
motive fields. Some will go into business for themselyes as 
carpenters, welders, or contractors. 

The St. Johnsbury Trade School, headed by Principal Lewis J. 
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Above: Automotwe Shop Instructor, William Anderson, 
shows Maurice Allan of Barnet how to use a Sun Distrihutor 
Tester. The machinę checks the points, cam angle, automatic and 
mcuum advance, and operations of the points. 


Below: The automotwe course ispractical and thorough. Here 
a group of boys learn to use a Sun Motor Tester, which makes a 
complete analysis of a motor. Left to right: Richard McGinnis , 
St. Johns bury; Roy Burleson , East Fair field; Elwin Smith, 
North Danville; William Shambo, St. Johnsbury; and John 
Greene, Bethlehem, N. II. 






















Lewis ]. Streeter, Principal of tlie school, helps Leonard 
Pierce of St. Johnsbury with a mathematics problem. 


In the picture at the top of the page to the left, Paul Drum- 
mond of St. Johnsbury, Theron Merchant of Waterford and Leo 
Descoteaux of St. Johnsbury are absorbed in a Fly Milling 
operation on the base of a smali bench girder. In the second pic¬ 
ture Collins J. Farr, Radio and Electrical Shop Instructor, 
instructs Elmer Jones of St. Johnsbury on the proper method 
of tuning and adjusting a short wave transmitter. 

The third picture shows Raymond Bellville and Albin Finn of 
St. Johnsbury using the oxyacetylene torch to weld two pieces of 
materiał together. In the bottom picture, freshman Ernest Good- 
win of St. Johnsbury receives instruction from Alfred Burrows, 
Machinę Shop Instructor on turning a piece of Steel hcld in the 
chuck lathe. 

Mrs. Claire Miller, Head of the English Department, has a 
difhcult time (right top) trying to tell which is Dale and which is 
Darrell Larocque of East Barnet while other members of the 
freshman English class, Ellis Sears of St. Johnsbury, Richard 
Whitcher of South Ryegate, Ralph Pcrkins, William Shambo 
and Romeo Martel of St. Johnsbury work on an assignment. 

Physic students Robert Hovey, Douglas Phelps and Richard 
Rash of St. Johnsbury, Leigh Larocąue of East Barnet and John 
Grady of St. Johnsbury expcriment (right center) with some of 
the physics laboratory equipment uscd in the Junior year. 

Wayne Allard of Sutton, Willis Bcan of Lunenburg and 
Kilburn Badger, Richard Johnston, Robert Johnston and Elmer 
Jones of St. Johnsbury construct wirclcss record players (right 
bottom) with which records may be played and picked up on 
your radio several fcet away without any direct contact. Here 
they utilize a vacuum tubę voltmcter and a volt OHM milli- 
ampere meter which was constructcd in the shop, 

Richard Gillander of Waterford, a junior in the Drafting Shop 
Course, operates a universal boardmaster drafting machinę 
(below) under the watchful eye of Instructor Gordon G. Woods. 
























Here’s What Happens 

When You Subscribe 


W e receive a good deal of mail 
every day and a large part of it 
contains inquiries about sub- 
scriptions. Sometimes answering the in- 
quiries slows down the handling of sub¬ 
scriptions, so perhaps we can help both 
you and ourselves by giving you as much 
information as possiblc right herc in the 
magazine. 

In the first place we have a smali Staff 
and a limited budget. The amount you 
pay for your subscription doesn’t cover 
the cost. We break even with the help 
of a State appropriation. In spite of all this 
we usually get a subscription out in less 
than six weeks, even when several hun- 
dred come in, each day. Every subscrip¬ 
tion processed means that a deposit record 
has to be kept, a bookkeeping entry 
madę, an acknowledgement sent, plus a 
gift card when it’s a gift. Then an address 
stencil has to be cut, inked, and each 
group run off on labels which have to be 
cut and affixed to the envelopes before 
the magazine reaches the postoffice. At 
the same time an IBM card has to be cut 
to record each transaction, to indicate 


how much money must be held in reserve 
to cover the unexpired part of your sub¬ 
scription, to let us know when it expires 
and when to send you a renewal notice, 
to indicate what issue you started with. 

While all this goes on we are handling 
cash sales of single copies, making 
changes of address (there are some in 
every mail) which means cutting new 
stencils, filing all these stencils. Not all 
subscribers are as accurate as you are, 
either. When one of them makes an 
error, it may hołd up several hundred 
others while we search for the mistake 
and correct it. So we ask you to be 
patient with us. We promise we’ll use 
every means to get your copy to you 
promptly. 

The following may answer some of 
your questions: 

i. We need to know: 

a. Exact name and permanent address 
(please print). x\nd please don’t ask 
us to make temporary address 
changes. Arrange with your post- 
master to forward your copy. 


b. Length of time subscription is to 
run. 

c. Issue it is to start with—Spring, 
Summer, Winter, Fali and of what 
year. 

2. We need to have 

a. Payment in advance. Postał notę, 
money order or check preferred, 
madę payable to Vermont Life. U. S. 
funds only, please. 

b. The exact, correct amount. We do 
not have the facilities for billing 
you nor for refunding any part of 
your payment. 

3. We will send gift cards for you. 

4. In the case of duplicate subscriptions 
we extend the subscription to cover 
the total time of both. 

5. We cannot shift a gift subscription to 
another name without the giver’s con- 
sent. 

6. Prices are listed in the coupon below. 
Please notę, though, that two one-year 
subscriptions are $1.00 EACH; two 
or morę two-year subscriptions, $1.75 
EACH and so on. 

7. We have some back issues at 3 50 per 
copy. Adany, however, are out of print. 

8. Fabrikoid binders are available at 
$2.00. Each binder holds eight issues. 
You may send in the coupon below 

with your subscriptions or if you prefer, 

send us the information on another sheet. 

Be surę to indicate gift subscriptions and 

tell whether subscriptions are new or 

renewals. 


Vermont Life 
Montpelier, Vermont 

Gentlemen: 

Please enter my subscription for vermont life. 1 
enclose check or money order (U. S. funds only) for: 

□ 1 yr. ($1.00) □ 2 yrs. ($1.75) □ 3 yrs. ($2.50) 
Name_ 


Address. 


This is a □ renewal 
Start with_ 


□ new subscription 


Kindly enter subscriptions to vermont life to 
begin with the current issue for the following friends: 

Name___ 


Address_ 


□ 1 yr. ($1.00) □ 2 yrs. ($1.75) □ 3 yrs. ($2.50) 

□ renewal □ new subscription 

□ please send gift announcement 


Name_ 


Address. 


□ I yr. ($1.00) □ 2 yrs. ($1.75) □ 3 yrs. ($2.50) 

□ renewal □ new subscription 

□ please send gift announcement 


All countries except Canada, U. S. and irs possessions add 40C per year. 
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A N G L E R S 
WELCOME 

by Ma kg a rut Hau 

H ow many Vermonters and visitors 
to the State remem ber George 
Fuller Carlcton and the hospitable 
invitation to fishermen he placed on his 
property? This pieture of him and his sign 
was madę by Harry Chapman of Wind- 
ham in 1905 and has been in circulation 
ever sińce. Neighbors on adjoining farms 
had stocked their streams with fish and 
put lip the usual no trespassing warnings 
and suggested that Mr. Carlcton do like- 
wise. The latter took the matter under 
advisement, but instead of following their 
suggestion, composed a sign of his own 
which expressed his sentiments on the 
matter. On the day before open season he 
posted his property to his own satisfaction 
with a sign that read as follows: 

NOTICE 

FISH & BE DAM. WORMS BACK 
OF BARN. BOY TO 
HELP DIG. 

G. F. Carleton 


George Carleton was born October 24, 
1851 in Arlington and was considered a 
smart man though lacking in formal edu- 
cation. He had two brothers, John 
(deceased) and Charles, a retired jeweler 
in Manchester. Hunting, fishing and 
trading guns were his favorite pastimes. 
He was a butcher by trade and in this 
occupation was clean and expert. 

One of Carleton’s old friends recalls 
his retort to a neighbor who borrowed an 


implement and promised to return it. 
“Goddad! Fil come get it when I need it,” 
was Mr. Carleton’s comment. 

His place was the first one next to the 
Windham graveyard on the way to West 
Townshend. The sign was on the main 
road next to the brook, but is there no 
morę. Mr. Carleton passed on to the 
happy hunting grounds April 20, 1929 and 
is believed to be buried in the graveyard 
adjoining his place. end 
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never seem, however, to be able to work 
at it long enough to make a living. 

Mr. Bolster did some printing for one. 
He showed it to me and asked me how I 
liked it. I used to be a printer myself, and 
I said it was fine. It was fine. 

“He didn’t think so,” he said. 

‘ Why not”? I asked. 

“Weil because he explained he was a 
craftsman. Said he knew all about print¬ 
ing. I asked ifhe’d everdone any printing. 
Said he hadn’t. He also said I was not 
much of a craftsman. I told him probably 
not.” 

Then he added “I have to work for a 
living.” 

The Price. 

What is it that Mr. Bolster has, and 
what did he have to pay for it? He has 
relative indcpcndcnce, and he has had to 
pay a good price. 

First—all his life he has done with what 
he had. Instead of buying every new gad- 
get and labor-saving dcvicc there was and 
mortgaging his futurę for cquipmcnt, he 
has used what he had. Or what he could 
make do. 


Second, he has even done without a lot 
of things he could have used. 

Third, he has worked hard and long. If 
there was a job to do he worked nights 
before he stopped. He was never one to 
drop his tools at the stroke of a time clock. 
I have never heard him mention a forty 
hour week. 

Fourth, he has learned and practiced the 
trade of an all-around printer. He has 
done and continues to do every single 
operation in his shop. Today young men 
learn no morę than one of these many 
operations. We are no longer turning out 
printers. We are turning out compositors, 
stone men, press men, proof readers, 
monotype compositors, linotype machinę 
men, and other specialists. It takes all of 
them to make a printer. There is nothing 
in Mr. Bolster’s shop that he does not 
know how to do, or is not willing to do. 

Fifth, I am surę Mr. Bolster has never 
thought, though I am not privy to his inner 
mind, in terms of so many dollars an hour 
and so many hours a week. He has never 
given consideration to how little time or 
how little effort he could put in, to get 
what he was being paid. He has simply put 
in all the time and effort he had. 

For all these efforts he has withdrawn a 
comfort morę valuable than bank money. 


He has individuality and relative freedom. 
He has not become rich, but he has madę 
a good living. He is beholden to no man. If 
he feels like it he can close up and go 
fishing, and what is morę important, if he 
feels like it he can work seventy hours a 
week. 


Mr. Bolster is just one of the good 
examples we have in Vermont of a man of 
independence. It seems to me he is a living 
proof that independence is not something 
we need to feel nostalgie about. In Mr. 
Boi ster’s lexicon independence is some¬ 
thing that comes from work. Independence 
is the result of practicing yirtues, so 
typical in Vermont, of persistence, self- 
reliance, thrift, care, and frugality. I 
doubt if Mr. Bolster will retire ever, 
because he has found, although he has 
never put it in words, that independence is 
not something you get from someone else 
but something you get for yourself by 
working. Thcrefore, when you stop work- 
ing you stop getting it. 

Mr. Bolster will be 77 years old come 
Michaelmas. 


Readers are urged to send to Vrest Orton, W eston, Ver- 
mont. notices of unusual new businesses and ways of 
earninę a living which have news and human interest 
value. Mention here in no way constitutes endorsemenł 
by either Mr. Orton or Yermont Liff 
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(Frederick Noonan) 

Each May and early June when the colts were bom , the U. S. Morgan Morse Farm in Weybridge became a mecca for children and grown 
npsfrom far and near. Blue sky overhead, Vermont's green hills and mountains for a backdrop and the colorful Morgan foals and dams 
in lusJi green pasture blended to make a scene of pastorał beauty seldom equalled. Children and colts have a lot to learn abont this big wide 
'world and Ellen and William Noonan and the Morgan colt survey each other zuith mutual curiosity and shyness. Ali this is changed 
nerw. Withdranwal by Congress of funds for the maintenance of the farm madę it necessary to sell the horses. Ćonditions of sale required 
that the purchaser use them for the improvement of the Morgan horse breed. Plates by courtesy of the First National Food Stores 
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